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NINTH  EVENING. 


THE 

TRANSMIGRATIONS  OF  INDUR. 

At  the  time  when  Fairies  and  Genii 
possessed  the  powers  which  they  have 
now  lost,  there  lived  in  the  country  of 
the  Brachmans,  a  man  named  Indian 
who  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  that 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  humanity 
towards  all  living  creatures,  which  are 
so  much  cultivated  among  those  people, 
but  for  an  insatiable  curiosity  respecting 
the  nature  and  way  of  life  of  all  animals. 
In  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  he 
would  frequently  spend  the  night  among 
lonely  rocks,  or  in  the  midst  of  thick 
forests;  and  there,  under  shelter  of  a 
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hanging  cliff,  or  mounted  upon  a  high 
tree,  he  would  watch  the  motions  and 
actions  of  all  the  animals  that  seek  their 
prey  in  the  night ;  and  remaining  in  the 
same  spot  till  the  break  of  day,  he  would 
observe  this  tribe  of  creatures  retiring 
to  their  dens,  and  all  others  coming 
forth  to  enjoy  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun.  On  these  occasions,  if  he  saw  any 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  benevo- 
lence towards  animals  in  distress,  he 
never  failed  to  make  use  of  it ;  and 
many  times  rescued  the  small  bird  from 
the  pitiless  hawk,  and  the  lamb  or  kid 
from  the  gripe  of  the  wolf  and  lynx. 
One  day  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  tree  in 
the  forest,  a  little  frolicsome  monkey, 
in  taking  a  great  leap  from  one  bough 
to  another,  chanced  to  miss  its  hold, 
and  fell  from  a  great  height  to  the 
ground.  As  it  lay  there  unable  to  move, 
Iiidur  espied  a  large  venomous  serpent 
advancing  to  make  the  poor  defenceless 
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creature  his  prey.  He  immediately  des^ 
cended  from  his  post,  and  taking  the 
little  monkey  in  his  arms,  ran  with  it  to 
the  tree,  and  gently  placed  it  upon  a 
bough.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enraged 
serpent  pursuing  him,  overtook  him  be- 
fore he  could  mount  the  tree,  and  bit  him 
in  the  leg.  Presently,  the  limb  began  to 
swell,  and  the  effects  of  the  venom  be- 
came visible  over  Indur's  whole  frame. 
He  grew  faint,  sick,  and  pale ;  and  sink- 
ing on  the  ground  was  sensible  that  his 
last  moments  were  fast  approaching.  As 
thus  he  lay,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  human  voice  from  the  tree ;  and  look- 
ing up,  he  beheld,  on  the  bough  where 
he  had  placed  the  monkey,  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  thus  addressed  him; — 
"  Indur^  I  am  truly  grieved,  that  thy 
kindness  to  me  should  have  been  the 
cause  of  thy  destruction.  Know,  that 
in  the  form  of  the  poor  monkey,  it  was 
the  potent  fairy  Perczinda^  to  whom 
B  2i 
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thou  gavest  succour.  Obliged  to  pass  a 
certain  number  of  days  every  year  under 
the  shape  of  an  animal,  I  had  chosen 
this  form  ;  and  though  not  mortal,  I 
should  have  suffered  extreme  agonies 
from  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  hadst  thou 
not  so  humanely  assisted  me.  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  prevent  the  fatal  effect 
of  the  poison ;  but  I  am  able  to  grant 
thee  any  wish  thou  shalt  form  respecting 
the  future  state  of  existence  to  which 
thou  art  now  hastening.  Speak  then, 
before  it  be  too  late,  and  let  me  show 
my  gratitude." — "  Great  Perezinda  !" 
replied  Indur,  "  since  you  deign  so 
bounteously  to  return  my  service,  this  is 
the  request  that  I  make ;  in  all  my  trans- 
migrations may  I  retain  a  rational  soul, 
v/ith  the  memory  of  the  adventures  I 
have  gone  through;  and  when  death  sets 
me  free  from  one  body,  may  I  instantly 
animate  another  in  the  prime  of  its 
powers  and  faculties,  without  passing 
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through  the  helpless  state  of  infancy.'' — ' 
"  It  is  granted,"  answered  the  Fairy;  and 
immediately  breaking  a  small  branch 
from  the  tree,  and  breathing  on  it,  she 
threw  it  down  to  InduVy  and  bid  him 
hold  it  fast  in  his  hand.  He  did  so,  and 
presently  expired. 

Instantly  he  found  himself  in  a  green 
valley,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream, 
grazing  amid  a  herd  of  Antelopes.  He 
admired  his  elegant  shape,  sleek  spotted 
skin,  and  polished  spiral  horns ;  and 
drank  with  delight  of  the  cool  rivulet, 
cropped  the  juicy  herb,  and  sported  with 
his  companions.  Soon  an  alarm  was 
given  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
and  they  all  set  off  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind,  to  the  neighbouring  immense 
plains  ;  where  they  were  pi*esently  out  of 
the  reach  of  injury.  Indur  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
his  motions ;  and  snuffing  the  keen  air 
of  the  desert,  bounded  away^  scarcely 
B  3 
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deigning  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
feet.  This  way  of  life  went  on  very  plea- 
santly for  some  time,  till  at  length  the 
herd  was  one  morning  alarmed  with 
noises  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  loud 
shouts  on  every  side.  They  started  and 
ran  first  to  the  rights  then  to  the  left,  but 
were  continually  driven  back  by  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  which  now  appeared  to 
be  a  whole  army  of  hunters,  with  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  all  his  nobles, 
assembled  at  a  solemn  chase,  after  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  people.  And  now 
the  circle  began  to  close,  and  numbers 
of  affrighted  animals  of  various  kinds 
thronged  together  in  the  centre,  keep- 
ing as  far  as  possible  from  the  dangers 
that  approached  them  from  all  quarters. 
The  huntsmen  were  now  come  near 
enough  to  reach  their  game  with  their 
arrows :  and  the  prince  and  his  lords 
^hot  at  them  as  they  passed  and  repassed, 
killing  arid  wounding  grc^at  numbers* 
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Indur  and  his  surviving  companions 
seeing  no  other  means  of  escape,  re- 
solved to  make  a  bold  push  towards  that 
part  of  the  ring  which  was  the  most 
weakly  guarded  ;  and  though  many- 
perished  in  the  attempt,  yet  a  few,  leap- 
ing  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  got 
clear  away :  and  Indur  was  among  the 
number.  But  whilst  he  was  scouring 
over  the  plain,  rejoicing  in  his  good 
fortune  and  conduct,  an  enemy  swifter 
than  himself  overtook  him.  This  was 
a  falcon,  who,  let  loose  by  one  of  the 
huntsmen,  dashed  like  lightning  after 
the  fugitives ;  and  alighting  upon  the 
head  of  Indur y  began  to  tear  his  eyes 
with  his  beak,  and  flap  his  wings  over 
his  face.  Indur,  terrified  and  blinded, 
knew  not  which  way  he  went ;  and  in- 
stead of  proceeding  straight  forwards, 
turned  round  and  came  again  towards 
the  hunters.  One  of  these,  riding  full 
speed  with  ^  javelin  in  his  hand,  came 
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up  to  him,  and  ran  the  weapon  into  his 
side.  He  fell  down,  and  with  repeated 
wounds  was  soon  dispatched. 

When  the  struggle  of  death  was  over, 
Indur  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
on  finding  himself  soaring  high  in  the 
air,  as  one  of  a  flight  of  Wild  Geese^  in 
their  annual  migration  to  breed  in  the 
arctic  regions.    With  vast  delight  he 
sprung  forward  on  easy  wing  through 
the  immense  fields  of  air,  and  surveyed 
beneath  him  extensive  tracts  of  earth 
perpetually  varying  with  plains,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  and  woods.    At  the 
approach  of  night,  the  flock  lighted  on 
the  ground,  and  fed  on  the  green  corn 
or  grass ;  and  at  day-break  they  were 
again  on  the  wing,  arranged  in  a  regular 
wedge-like  body,  with  an  experienced 
leader  at  their  head.    Thus  for  many 
days  they  continued  their  journey,  pass- 
ing over  countries  inhabited  by  various 
nations,  till  at  length  they  arrived  in  the 
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remotest  part  of  Lapland,  and  settled  in 
a  wide  marshy  lake,  filled  with  numer- 
ous reedy  islands,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  dark  forests  of  pine  and  birch. 
Here,  in  perfect  security  from  man  and 
hurtful  animals,  they  followed  the  great 
business  of  breeding  and  providing  for 
their  young,  living  plentifully  upon  the 
insects  and  aquatic  reptiles  that  abound- 
ed in  this  sheltered  spot.  Indur  with 
great  pleasure  exercised  his  various 
powers  of  swimming,  diving,  and  flying ; 
sailing  round  the  islands,  penetrating 
into  every  creek  and  bay,  and  visiting 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods.  He 
surveyed  with  astonishment  the  sun, 
instead  of  rising  and  setting,  making  a 
complete  circle  in  the  heavens,  and 
cheering  the  earth  with  a  perpetual 
day.  Here  he  met  with  innumerable 
tribes  of  kindred  birds  varying  in  size, 
plumage  and  voice,  but  all  passing 
their  time  in  a  similar  manner,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  same  powers  for  pro 
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viding  food  and  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves and  their  young.  The  whole 
lake  was  covered  with  parties  fishing  or 
sporting,  and  resounded  with  their  loud 
cries  ;  while  the  islands  were  filled  with 
their  nests,  and  new  broods  of  young  were 
continually  coming  forth  and  launching 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waters.  One 
day,  Indiifs  curiosity  having  led  him 
at  a  distance  from  his  companions  to 
the  woody  border  of  the  lake,  he  was 
near  paying  dear  for  his  heedlessness; 
for  a  fox,  that  lay  in  wait  among 
the  bushes,  sprung  upon  him,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
by  a  strong  exertion  he  broke  from  his 
hold,  not  without  the  loss  of  some  fea- 
thers. 

Summer  now  drawing  to  an  end,  the 
vast  congregation  of  water-fowl  begun 
to  break  up ;  and  large  bodies  of  them 
daily  took  their  way  southwards,  to  pass 
the  winter  in  climates  where  the  waters 
are  never  so  frozen  as  to  become  unin- 
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habitable  by  the  feathered  race.  The 
wild-geese,  to  whom  Indur  belonged, 
proceeded  with  their  young  ones  by 
long  daily  journies  across  Sweden,  the 
Baltic  sea,  Poland  and  Turkey,  to 
Lesser  Asia,  and  finished  their  journey 
at  the  celebrated  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cayster,  a  noted  resort  for  their 
species  ever  since  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  in  some  very  beautiful  verses  has 
described  the  manners  and  actions  of 
the  various  tribes  of  aquatic  birds  in 
that  favourite  spot.*  Here  they  soon 
recruited  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
march,  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  the 

*  Not  less  their  number  than  th'  embodied  cranes 
Or  milk-white  swans  on  Asia's  wafry  plains. 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cayster  springs 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rust- 
ling wings;—- 
Now  tow'r  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds ; 
Now  light  with  noise ;  with  noise  the  field  re- 
sounds. 

Poi-E's  Homer* 
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delicious  climate  till  winter.  This  sea- 
son, though  here  extremely  mild,  yet 
making  the  means  of  sustenance  some- 
what scarce,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
foraging  excursions  to  the  cultivated 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having 
committed  great  depredations  upon  a 
fine  field  of  young  wheat,  the  owner 
spread  a  net  on  the  ground,  in  which 
Indur^  with  several  of  his  companions, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught.  No 
mercy  was  shewn  them,  but  as  they 
were  taken  out  one  by  one,  their  necks 
were  all  broken. 

Indur  was  not  immediately  sensible  of 
the  next  change  he  underwent,  which 
was  into  a  Dormouse^  fast  asleep  in  a 
hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush.  As  it  was 
in  a  country  where  the  winter  was  pretty 
severe,  he  did  not  awake  for  some  weeks ; 
when  a  thaw  having  taken  place,  and 
the  sun  beginning  to  warm  the  earth, 
he  unrolled  himself  one  day,  stretched 
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opened  his  eyes,  and  not  being  able  to 
make  out  where  he  was,  he  roused  a 
female  companion  whom  he  found  by 
his  side.  When  she  was  sufficiently 
awakened,  and  they  both  began  to  feel 
hungry,  she  led  the  way  to  a  magazine 
of  nuts  and  acorns,  where  they  made  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
again.  This  nap  having  lasted  a  few 
days,  they  awaked  a  second  time,  and 
having  eaten,  they  ventured  to  crawl  to 
the  mouth  of  their  hole,  where,  pulling 
away  some  withered  grass  and  leaves, 
they  peeped  out  into  the  open  air.  After 
taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  sun,  they 
grew  chill,  and  went  down  again,  stop- 
ping up  the  entrance  after  them.  The 
cold  weather  returning,  they  took  an- 
other long  nap,  till  at  length,  spring 
being  fairly  set  in,  they  roused  in 
earnest ;  and  began  to  make  daily  ex- 
cursions abroad.  Their  winter  stock  of 
provisions  being  now  exhausted,  they 
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were  for  some  time  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  obliged  to  dig  for  roots  and 
pig-nuts.  Their  fare  was  mended  as 
the  season  advanced,  and  they  made  a 
nest  near  the  bottom  of  a  tree,  where 
they  brought  up  a  young  family.  They 
never  ranged  far  from  home,  nor  as- 
cended the  higher  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  passed  great  part  of  their  time  in 
sleep,  even  during  the  midst  of  summer. 
When  autumn  came,  they  were  busily 
employed  in  collecting  the  nuts,  acorns, 
and  other  dry  fruits  that  fell  from  the 
trees,  and  laying  them  up  in  their  store- 
houses under  ground.  One  day,  as  In- 
dur  was  closely  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion, at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling, 
he  was  seized  by  a  wild  cat,  who,  after 
tormenting  him  for  a  time,  gave  him  a 
gripe,  and  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 

From  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
defenceless  of  animals,  Indur  found 
himself  instantly  changed  into  a  m^estic 
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Elephant,  in  a  lofty  forest  in  the  isle  of 
Ceylon.  Elated  with  this  wonderful 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  creation,  he 
stalked  along  with  conscious  dignity, 
and  surveyed  with  pleasing  wonder  his 
own  form  and  that  of  his  companions, 
together  with  the  rich  scenery  of  the 
ever  verdant  woods,  which  perfumed  the 
air  with  their  spicy  odour^  and  lifted 
their  tall  heads  to  the  clouds.  Here 
fearing  no  injury,  and  not  desirous  to 
do  any,  the  gigantic  herd  roamed  at 
large,  feeding  on  the  green  branches 
which  they  tore  down  with  their  trunks, 
and  bathing  in  deep  rivers  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  ;  and,  reposing  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests,  reclined  against  the  massy 
trunks  of  trees  by  night.  It  was  long 
before  Indur  met  with  any  adventure 
that  could  lead  him  to  doubt  his  se- 
curity. But,  one  day,  having  pene- 
trated into  a  close  entangled  thicket,  he 
espied,  lurking  under  the  thick  covert, 
c  2 
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a  grim  tiger,  whose  eyes  flashed  rage 
and  fury.  Though  the  tiger  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  his  species,  yet  his  bulk 
was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  an 
elephant,  a  single  foot  of  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  crush  him ;  yet  the  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty  of  his  looks,  his  angry 
growl,  and  grinning  teeth,  struck  some 
terror  into  Indur.  There  was  little 
time,  however,  for  reflection  :  for  when 
Indur  had  advanced  a  single  step,  the 
tiger,  setting  up  a  roar,  sprung  to  meet 
him,  attempting  to  seize  his  lifted  trunk. 
Indur  was  dexterous  enough  to  receive 
him  upon  one  of  his  tusks,  and  exerting 
all  his  strength,  threw  the  tiger  to  a 
great  distance.  He  was  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  fall,  but  recovering,  re- 
newed the  assault  with  redoubled  fury. 
Indur  again,  and  a  third  time,  threw 
him  off;  after  which  the  tiger,  turning 
about,  bounded  away  into  the  midst  of 
the  thicket.    Indur  drew   back,  and 
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rejoined  his  companions,  with  some  abate- 
ment in  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in 
his  size  and  strength,  which  had  not 
prevented  him  from  undergoing  so  dan- 
gerous an  attack. 

Soon  after,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the 
hercjl  in  an  expedition  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  forest,  to  make  depredations  on 
^ome  fields  of  maize.  They  committed 
great  havock,  devouring  part,  but  tearing 
up  and  trampling  down  much  more 
when  the  inhabitants  taking  the  alarm 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with 
fierce  shouts  and  flaming  brands  drove 
them  back  to  the  woods.  Not  con- 
tented with  this,  they  were  resolved  to 
make  them  pay  for  the  mischief  they 
had  done,  by  taking  some  prisoners. 
For  this  purpose  they  enclosed  a  large 
space  among  the  trees  with  strong  posts 
and  stakes,  bringing  it  to  a  narrower 
and  narrower  compass,  and  ending  at 
lastUn  a  passage  only  capable  of  admit- 
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ting  one  elephant  at  a  time.  This  was  di- 
vided into  several  apartments,  by  strong 
cross-bars,  which  would  lift  up  and 
down.  They  then  sent  out  some  tame 
female  elephants  bred  to  the  business, 
who  approaching  the  herd  of  wild  ones, 
inveigled  the  males  to  follow  them  to- 
wards  the  enclosures.  Indur  was  among 
the  first  who  was  decoyed  by  their  arti- 
fices ;  and  with  some  others  following 
heedlessly,  he  got  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  enclosure,  opposite  to  the 
passage.  Here  they  stood  aAvhile,  doubt- 
ing whether  they  should  go  further.  But 
the  females  leading  the  way,  and  utter- 
ing their  cry  of  invitation,  they  ventured 
at  length  to  follow.  When  a  suflScient 
number  was  in  the  passage,  the  bars 
were  let  down  by  men  placed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  elephants  were  fairl}'* 
caught  in  a  trap.  As  soon  as  they  were 
sensible  of  their  situation,  they  fell  into 
a  fit  of  rage,  and  with  all  their  efforts 
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endeavoured  to  break  through.  But  the 
hunters  throwing  nooses  over  them, 
bound  them  fast  with  strong  ropes  and 
chains  to  the  post  on  each  side,  and 
thus  kept  them  without  food  or  sleep  for 
three  days ;  when,  being  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  gave  signs  of 
sufficient  tameness.  They  w^re  now  let 
out  one  by  one,  and  bound  each  of  them 
to  two  large  tame  elephants  with  riders 
on  their  backs,  and  thus  without  resist- 
ance w^ere  led  away  close  prisoners. 
They  were  then  put  into  separate  sta- 
bles, and  by  proper  discipline  were  pre- 
sently rendered  quite  tame  and  gentle. 

Not  long  after,  Indur^  with  five  more, 
was  sent  over  from  Ceylon  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  sold  to  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  country.  He  was  now 
trained  to  all  the  services  elephants  are 
there  employed  in  ;  which  were  to 
carry  people  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of 
gedao  or  litter^  to  draw  cannon,  shipt{^ 
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and  other  great  weights,  to  kneel  and 
rise  at  command,  make  obeisance  to  his 
lord,  and  perform  all  the  motions  and 
attitudes  he  was  ordered.  Thus  he 
lived  a  long  time  well  fed  and  caressed, 
clothed  in  costly  trappings  on  days  of 
ceremony,  and  contributing  to  the  pomp 
of  eastern  royalty.  At  length  a  war 
broke  out,  and  Indiir  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  different  scene.  After  pro- 
per training,  he  was  marched,  with 
a  number  of  his  fellows,  into  the  field, 
bearing  on  his  back  a  small  wooden 
tower,  in  which  were  placed  some  sol- 
diers with  a  small  field-piece.  They 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
both  sides  were  drawn  up  for  battle. 
Indur  and  the  rest  were  urged  forwards 
by  their  leaders,  wondering  at  the  same 
time  at  the  scene  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  so  contrary  to  their  nature  and 
manners.  Presently  all  was  involved 
in  smoke  and  fire.    The  elephants  ad- 
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vancing,  soon  put  to  flight  those  who 
were  drawn  up  before  them  :  but  their 
career  was  stopped  by  a  battery  of 
cannon,  which  played  furiously  against 
them.  Their  vast  bodies  offered  a  fair 
mark  to  the  balls,  which  presently 
struck  down  some,  and  wounded  others. 
Lidur  received  a  shot  on  one  of  his 
tusks,  which  broke  it,  and  put  him  to 
such  pain  and  affright,  that  turning 
about,  he  ran  with  all  speed  over  the 
plain  ;  and  falling  in  with  a  body  of 
their  own  infantry,  he  burst  through, 
trampling  down  whole  ranks,  and  filling 
them  with  terror  and  confusion.  His 
leader  having  now  lost  all  command 
over  him,  and  finding  him  hurtful  only 
to  his  own  party,  applied  the  sharp  in- 
strument he  carried  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  driving  it  in  with  all  his  force, 
pierced  his  spinal  marrow,  so  that  he 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

In  the  next  stage  of  his  existence. 
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InduVy  to  his  great  surprise,  found  even 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  elephant  prodi- 
giously exceeded !  for  he  was  now  a 
Whale  of  the  largest  species,  rolling  in 
the  midst  of  the  arctic  seas.    As  he 
darted  along,  the  lash  of  his  tail  made 
whirlpools  in  the  mighty  deep.  When 
he  opened  his  immense  jaws  he  drew 
in  a  flood  of  brine,  which  on  rising  to 
the  surface,  he  spouted  out  again  in  a 
rushing  fountain,  that  rose  high  in  the 
air  with  the  noise  of  a  mighty  cataract. 
All  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
seemed  as  nothing  to  him.    He  swal- 
lowed, almost  without  knowing  it,  whole 
shoals  of  the  smaller  kinds ;  and  the 
larger  swiftly  turned  aside  at  his  ap- 
proach.    "  Now,"  he  cried  to  him- 
self, "  whatever  other  evils  await  me, 
I  am  certainly  secure  from  the  molesta- 
tions of  other  animals ;  for  what  is  the 
creature  that  can  dare  to  cope  with  me, 
or  measure  his  strength  with  mine  V\ 
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Having  said  this,  he  saw  swimming  near 
him  a  fish  not  a  quarter  of  his  length, 
armed  with  a  dreadful  row  of  teeth. 
This  was  a  grampus,  which  directly  fly- 
ing upon  Indur^  fastened  on  him,  and 
made  his  great  teeth  meet  in  his  flesh. 
Indur  roared  with  pain,  and  lashed  the 
sea,  till  it  was  all  in  a  foam  ;  but  could 
neither  reach  nor  shake  off  his  cruel  foe. 
He  rolled  over  and  over,  rose  and  sunk, 
and  exerted  all  his  boasted  strength  ;  but 
to  no  purpose.    At  length  the  grampus 
quitted  his  hold,  and  left  him  not  a  little 
mortified  with    the  adventure.  This 
was  however  forgotten,  and  Indur  re- 
ceived pleasure  from  his  new  situation, 
as  he  roamed  through  the  boundless 
fields  of  ocean,  now  diving  to  its  very 
bottom,  now  shooting  swiftly  to  its  sur- 
face, and  sporting  with  his  companions 
in  unwieldy  gambols.    Having  chosen 
a  mate,  he  took  his  course  with  her 
southwards^  and  in  due  time  brought 
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up  two  young  ones,  of  whom  he  was 
extremely  fond*  The  summer  season 
being  arrived,  he  more  frequently  than 
usual  rose  to  the  surface,  and  basking 
in  the  sun-beams,  floated  unmoved  with 
a  large  part  of  his  huge  body  above  the 
waves.  As  he  was  thus  one  day  enjoy- 
ing a  profound  sleep,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  instrument  penetrating  deep 
into  his  back.  Instantly  he  sprung 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
and  feeling  the  weapon  still  sticking,  he 
dived  into  the  recesses  of  the  deep,  and 
staid  there  till  want  of  air  obliged  him 
to  ascend  to  the  surface.  Here  another 
harpoon  was  plunged  into  him,  the  smart 
of  which  again  made  him  fly  from  his 
unseen  foes ;  but,  after  a  shorter  course, 
he  was  again  compelled  to  rise,  much 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  which, 
gushing  in  a  torrent,  tinged  the  waters  | 
as  he  passed.  Another  wound  was  in-  ! 
flicted,  which  soon  brought  him  almost  1 1 
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lifeless  to  the  surface ;  and  the  line 
fastened  to  the  first  harpoon  being  now- 
pulled  in,  this  enormous  creature  was 
brought  an  unresisting  prey,  to  the  side 
of  a  ship,  where  he  was  soon  quite  dis- 
patched, and  then  cut  to  pieces. 

The  soul  of  this  huge  carcase  had  next 
a  much  narrow^er  lodging,  for  Indur  was 
changed  into  a  Bee,  which  with  a  great 
multitude  of  its  young  companions,  was 
on  flight  in  search  of  a  new  settlement, 
their  parents  having  driven  them  out  of 
the  hive,  which  was  unable  to  contain 
them  all.  After  a  rambling  excursion, 
the  queen,  by  whom  all  their  motions 
were  directed,  settled  on  the  branch  of 
a  lofty  tree.  They  all  immediately  clus- 
tered round  her,  and  soon  formed  a  large 
black  bunch,  depending  from  the  bough. 
A  man  presently  planting  a  ladder,  as- 
cended with  a  bee-hive,  and  swept  them 
in.  After  they  w^ere  quietly  settled  in 
their  new  habitation,  they  were  placed 
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on  a  stand  in  the  garden  along  with 
some  other  colonies,  and  left  to  begin 
their  labours.  Every  fine  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  sallied  forth,  and  roamed  over 
the  garden  and  the  neighbouring  fields 
in  search  of  fresh  and  fragant  flowers. 
They  first  collected  a  quantity  of  gluey 
matter,  with  which  they  lined  all  the 
inside  of  their  house.  Then  they  brought 
wax,  and  began  to  make  their  cells, 
building  them  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity, though  it  was  their  first  attempt, 
and  they  had  no  teacher.  As  fast  as  they 
w^ere  built,  some  were  filled  with  liquid 
honey,  gathered  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers;  and  as  they  filled  the  cells, 
they  sealed  them  up  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  wax.  In  other  cells,  the  queen 
bee  deposited  her  eggs,  which  were  to 
supply  a  new  progeny  for  the  ensuing 
year-  Nothing  could  be  a  more  pleasing 
sight,  than  to  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 
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the  insects  continually  going  forth  to 
their  labour,  while  others  were  as  con* 
stantly  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
either  with  yellow  balls  of  wax  under 
their  thighs,  or  full  of  the  honey  which 
they  had  drawn  in  with  their  trunks  for 
the  purpose  of  spouting  it  out  into  the 
cells  of  the  honey-comb.  Indur  felt 
much  delight  in  this  useful  and  active 
way  of  life,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
first  abroad  at  the  dawn,  and  latest  home 
in  the  evening.  On  rainy  and  foggy 
days  they  stayed  at  home,  and  employed 
themselves  in  finishing  their  cells,  and 
all  the  necessary  work  within  doors  ;  and 
Indur ^  though  endued  with  human  rea- 
son, could  not  but  admire  the  readiness 
with  which  he  and  the  rest  formed  the 
most  regular  plans  of  work,  all  corres- 
ponding in  design  and  execution,  guided 
by  instinct  alone. 

The  end  of  autumn  now  approaching, 
the  bees  had  filled  their  combs  with 
D  2 
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honey ;  and  nothing  more  being  to  be 
got  abroad,  they  staid  within  doors,  pas- 
sing most  of  their  time  in  sleep.  They 
ate  a  little  of  their  store,  but  with  great 
frugahty ;  and  all  their  meals  were  made 
in  public,  none  daring  to  make  free  with 
the  common  stock  by  himself.  The 
owner  of  the  hives  now  came  and  took 
them  one  by  one  into  his  hand,  that  he 
might  judge  by  the  weight  whether  or 
no  they  were  full  of  honey.  That  in 
which  Inclur  was,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
heaviest;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved 
to  take  the  contents.  For  this  purpose, 
one  cold  night,  when  the  bees  were  all 
fast  asleep,  the  hive  was  placed  over  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  in  v/hich  were  put 
brimstone  matches  set  on  fire.  The 
fumes  rose  into  the  hive,  and  soon  suffo- 
cated great  part  of  the  bees,  and  stupified 
the  rest,  so  that  they  all  fell  from  the 
combs.  Indur  was  amongst  the  dead. 
He  soon  revived  in  the  form  of  a 
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young  Rabbit  in  a  spacious  warren. 
This  was  like  a  populous  town ;  being 
every  where  hollowed  by  burrows  run- 
ning deep  under  ground,  and  each  in- 
habited by  one  or  more  families.  In 
the  evening  the  warren  was  covered 
with  a  vast  number  of  rabbits,  old  and 
young,  some  feeding,  others  frisking 
about,  and  pursuing  one  another  in 
wanton  sport.  At  the  least  alarm,  they 
all  hurried  into  the  holes  nearest  them, 
and  were  in  an  instant  safe  from  enemies, 
who  either  could  not  follow  them  at  all,, 
or  if  they  did,  were  foiled  in  the  chase 
by  the  numerous  ways  and  turnings  in 
the  earth,  communicating  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  afford  easy  means  of 
escape,  Indur  delighted  much  in  this 
secure  and  social  life;  and  taking  a 
mate,  was  soon  the  father  of  a  numerous 
offspring.  Several  of  the  little  ones, 
however,  not  being  sufficiently  careful, 
fell  a  prey  either  to  hawks  and  crowSj 
D  3 
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continually  hovering  over  the  warren, 
or  to  cats,  foxes,  and  other  wild  quad- 
rupeds, who  used  every  art  to  catch  them 
at  a  distance  from  their  holes.  Indur 
himself  ran  several  hazards.  He  was 
once  very  near  being  caught  by  a  little 
dog  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  kept 
playing  round  for  a  considerable  time, 
not  seeming  to  attend  to  the  rabbits,  till 
having  got  near,  he  all  at  once  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them.  Another  time 
he  received  some  shot  from  a  sportsman 
who  lay  on  the  watch  behind  a  hedge 
adjoining  the  warren. 

The  number  of  rabbits  here  was  so 
great,  that  a  hard  winter  coming  on, 
which  killed  most  of  the  vegetables,  or 
buried  them  deep  under  the  snow,  they 
were  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  many 
were  famished  to  death.  Some  turnips 
and  hay,  however,  which  were  laid  for 
them,  preserved  the  greater  part.  The 
cipproach  of  spring  renewed  tbdr  ^port 
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and  pleasure ;  and  Indur  was  made  the 
father  of  another  family.  One  night, 
however,  was  fatal  to  them  all.  As 
they  were  sleeping,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  attack  of  a  ferret ;  and  running 
with  great  speed  to  the  mouth  of  their 
burrow  to  escape  it,  they  were  all  caught 
in  nets  placed  over  their  holes.  Indur 
with  the  rest  was  dispatched  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  his  body 
was  sent  to  the  nearest  market  town. 

His  next  change  was  into  a  young 
Mastiffs  brought  up  in  a  farm-yard. 
Having  nearly  acquired  his  full  size,  he 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  wanted  a  faith- 
ful guard  for  his  house  and  grounds. 
Indur  presently  attached  himsplf  to  his 
master  and  all  his  family,  anil  showed 
every  mark  of  a  noble  and  generous 
nature.  Though  fierce  as  a  lion  when- 
ever he  thought  the  persons  or  property 
of  his  friends  invaded^  he  wa^  ^  gentle 
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as  a  lamb  at  other  times,  and  would 
patiently  suffer  any  kind  of  freedoms 
from  those  he  loved.  He  permitted  the 
children  of  the  house  to  lug  him  about, 
ride  on  his  back,  and  use  him  as  roughly 
as  their  little  hands  were  capable  of  ; 
never  even  when  hurt,  showing  any  dis- 
pleasure further  than  by  a  low  growl. 
He  was  extremely  indulgent  to  all  the 
other  animals  of  his  species  in  the  yard  ; 
and  when  abroad  would  treat  the  imper- 
tinent barking  of  little  dogs  with  silent 
contempt.  Once  indeed  being  provoked 
beyond  bearing,  not  only  by  the  noise, 
but  by  the  snaps  of  a  malicious  whelp,  he 
suddenly  seized  him  in  his  open  mouth  ; 
but  when  the  bystanders  thought  that 
the  poor  cur  was  going  instantly  to  be 
devoured,  they  were  equally  diverted  and 
pleased  at  seeing  Indur  go  to  the  side 
of  a  muddy  ditch,  and  drop  his  antago- 
nist unhurt  into  the  middle  of  it. 

He  had,  however,  more  serious  con- 
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flicts  frequently  to  sustain.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  attend  the  servant  on  mar- 
ket days  to  the  neighbouring  town,  when 
it  was  his  office  to  guard  the  provision 
cart,  while  the  man  was  making  his  pur- 
chases in  the  shops.  On  these  occasions, 
the  boldest  dogs  in  the  street  would 
sometimes  make  an  onset  in  a  body ;  and 
while  some  of  them  were  engaging  In^ 
dur,  others  would  be  mounting  the  cart, 
and  pulling  down  the  meat  baskets.  In- 
diir  had  much  ado  to  defend  himself  and 
the  baggage  too ;  however,  he  never 
failed  to  make  some  of  the  assailants  pay 
dearly  for  their  impudence  ;  and  by  his 
loud  barking,  he  summoned  his  human 
fellow-servant  to  his  assistance,  in  time 
to  prevent  their  depredations. 

At  length  his  courage  was  exerted  on 
the  most  important  service  to  which  it 
could  be  applied.  His  master  returning 
home  late  one  evening,  was  attacked 
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near  his  own  house  by  three  armed  ruf- 
fians. Indur  heard  his  voice  calling  for 
help,  and  instantly  flew  to  his  relief. 
He  seized  one  of  the  villains  by  the 
throat,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
presently  disabled  him.  The  master  in 
the  mean  time,  was  keeping  off  the  other 
two  with  a  large  stick ;  but  had  received 
several  wounds  with  a  cutlass  ;  and  one 
of  the  men  had  presented  a  pistol,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  firing.  At  this 
moment  Indur  leaving  his  vanquished 
foe  on  the  ground,  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  man's  arm^  made  him  drop 
the  pistol.  The  master  took  it  up ;  on 
which  the  other  robber  fled.  He  now  ad- 
vanced to  him  with  whom  Indur  was  en- 
gaged, and  fired  the  pistol  at  him.  The 
ball  broke  the  man's  arm,  and  thence  en- 
tered the  body  of  Indur ^  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  He  fell  but  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  his  master  remain 
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lord  of  the  field  ;  and  the  servants  now- 
coming  up,  made  prisoners  of  the  two 
wounded  robbers.  The  master  threw 
himself  by  the  side  of  Indur^  and  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  concern  at  the  acci- 
dent which  had  made  him  the  cause  of 
death  of  the  faithful  animal  that  had 
preserved  his  life.  Indur  died  licking 
his  hand. 

So  generous  a  nature  was  now  no 
longer  to  be  annexed  to  a  brutal  form. 
Indur ^  awaking  as  it  were  from  a  trance, 
found  himself  again  in  the  happy  region 
he  had  formerly  inhabited,  and  recom- 
menced the  innocent  life  of  a  Brachman. 
He  cherished  the  memory  of  his  trans- 
migrations, and  handed  them  down  to 
posterity,  in  a  relation  from  which  the 
preceding  account  has  been  extracted  for 
the  amusement  of  our  young  readers. 
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TENTH  EVENING. 
THE  SWALLOW  AND  TORTOISE, 

A  Tortoise  in  a  garden's  bound, 
An  ancient  inmate  of  the  place, 
Had  left  his  winter  quarters  under  ground,  ' 
And  with  a  sober  pace 
Was  crawling  o'er  a  sunny  bed, 
And  thrusting  from  his  shell  his  pretty  toad-like 
head. 

Just  come  from  sea,  a  SivalloWy 
As  to  and  fro  he  nimbly  flew, 
Beat  our  old  racer  hollow  : 
At  length  he  stopp'd  direct  in  view, 
And  said,  "  Acquaintance  brisk  and  gay, 
How  have  you  fared  this  many  a  day  ?  " 

Thank  you,  (replied  the  close  house-keeper) 
Since  you  and  1  last  autumn  parted, 
I've  been  a  precious  sleeper. 
And  never  stirr'd  nor  started, 
But  in  my  hole  I  lay  as  snug 
As  fleas  within  a  rug ; 
Nor  did  I  put  my  head  abroad 
Till  all  the  snow  and  ice  were  thaw'd." 

"  But  I,  (rejoined  the  bird) 
Who  love  cold  weather  just  as  well  as  you, 
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Soon  as  the  warning  blasts  I  heard. 
Away  I  flew, 

And  mounting  in  the  wind, 

Left  gloomy  winter  far  behind. 

Directed,  by  the  mid-day  sun, 

0*er  sea  and  land  my  venturous  course  I  steered. 

Nor  was  my  distant  journey  done 

Till  Afric's  verdant  coast  appeared. 

There,  all  the  season  long, 

I  chased  gay  butterflies  and  gnats, 

And  gave  my  negro  friends  a  morning  song, 

And  housed  at  night  among  the  bats. 

Then,  at.  the  call  of  spring, 

I  northward  turn'd  my  wing, 

And  here  again  her  joyous  message  bring/* 

"  Lord  !  what  a  deal  of  heedless  ranging  ; 
(Return'd  the  reptile  grave) 
For  ever  hurrying,  bustling,  changing. 
As  if  it  were  your  life  to  save  ! 
Why  need  you  visit  foreign  nations  ? 
Rather  Iflce  me,  and  some  of  your  relations. 
Take  out  a  pleasant  half-year  s  nap, 
Secure  from  trouble  and  mishap.'* 

A  pleasant  nap,  indeed!  (replied  the  Swallow) 
When  I  can  neither  see  nor  fly, 
The  bright  example  I  may  follow ; 
Till  then,  in  truth,  not  1 1 
I  measure  time  by  its  employment, 
VOL.  IL  E 
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And  only  value  life  for  life's  enjoyment. 
As  good  be  buried  all  at  once, 
As  doze  out  half  one's  days,  like  you,  you  stupid 
dunce ! " 

THE  GRASS  TRIBE. 
Tutor — George—Harry. 

Harry.  Pkay  what  is  that  growing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ? 

George.  Why  it  is  corn«*-*-don't  you 
see  it  is  in  ear  ? 

H.  Yes— but  it  seems  too  short  for 
corn ;  and  the  corn  we  just  now  passed 
is  not  in  ear  by  a  great  deal. 

G.  Then  I  don't  know  what  it  is* 
Pray,  Sir,  will  you  tell  us  ? 

Tutor.  I  don't  wonder  you  were  puz- 
zled about  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  grass  sown 
for  hay,  and  is  called  rj/e  grass. 

H.  But  how  happens  it  that  it  is  so 
very  like  corn  ? 

T.  There  is  no  great  wonder  in  that, 
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I  for  all  corn  is  really  a  kind  of  grass ;  and 
i  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  a  Lilli- 
I  putian^  every  species  of  grass  would  ap* 

pear  to  you  amazing  large  corn. 
I      G.  Then  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween corn  and  grass,  but  the  size  ? 
T.  None  at  all. 
I      H.  But  we  eat  corn ;  and  grass  is  not 
1  good  to  eat. 

I  T.  It  is  only  the  seeds  of  corn  that  we 
I  eat.  We  leave  the  stalks  and  leaves  for 
I  cows  and  horses.  Now  we  might  eat  the 
j  seeds  of  grass,  if  they  were  big  enough 
i  to  be  worth  gathering ;  and  some  parti- 
cular kinds  are  in  fact  eaten  in  certain 
countries. 

H.  But  are  wheat  and  barley  really 
grass  ? 

I      Tl  Yes-— they  are  a  species  of  that 
great  family  of  plants,  which  botanists 
I    call  Grasses  ;  and  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  telling  you  something  about 
them.  Go,  George,  and  pull  us  up  a  root 

I  E  2 
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of  that  rye-grass.  Harry  and  I  will  sit 
down  on  this  stile  till  you  come  to  us  ? 

H.  Here  is  grass  enough  all  round  us. 

T.  Well,  then — pull  up  a  few  roots 
that  you  see  in  ear. 

G.  Here  is  my  grass. 
And  here  is  mine» 

T.  Well — spread  them  all  in  a  hand- 
kerchief before  us.  Now  look  at  the 
roots  of  them  all.  What  do  you  call 
them  ? 

G.  I  think  they  are  what  you  have 
told  us  are  fibrous  roots. 

T.  Right — they  consist  of  a  bundle 
of  strings.  Then  look  at  their  stalks— 
you  will  find  them  jointed  and  hollow, 
like  the  straw  of  corn. 

H.  So  they  are. 

T!  The  leaves,  you  see,  of  all  the  kinds 
are  very  long  and  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  their  ends.  Those  of  corn,  you 
know,  are  the  same. 
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H*  Yes — they  are  so  like  grass  at 
first,  that  I  can  never  tell  the  difference. 

T.  Next  observe  the  ears,  or  heads. 
Some  of  these,  you  see,  are  thick,  and 
close,  like  those  of  wheat  or  barley ; 
others  are  more  loose  and  open,  like 
oats.  The  first  are  generally  called 
spikes;  the  second,  panicles.  If  you 
examine  them  closely,  you  will  find  that 
they  all  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct 
husky  bodies,  which  are  properly  the 
flowers  ;  each  of  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  single  seed.  I  dare  say  you  have  picked 
ears  of  wheat. 

H.  O  yes — I  am  very  fond  of  them. 

T.  Well  then^ — ^you  found  that  the 
grains  all  lay  single,  contained  in  a  scaly 
husk  making  a  part  of  the  ear,  or  head. 
Before  the  seed  was  formed,  there  was 
a  flower  in  its  place.  I  do  not  mean  a 
gay  fine-coloured  flower,  but  a  few  scales 
with  threads  coming  out  among  them  ^ 
-  '  E  3 
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each  crowned  with  a  white  tip.  And 
soon  after  the  ears  of  corn  appear,  you 
will  find  their  flowers  open,  and  these 
white  tips  coming  out  of  them.  This  is 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  flower- 
ing heads  of  every  one  of  the  grass 
tribe. 

G.  But  what  are  the  beards  of  corn  ? 
T.  The  beards  are  bristles  or  points 

running  out  from  the  ends  of  the  husks. 
They  are  properly  called  awm.  Most 
of  the  grass  tribe  have  something  of  these, 
but  they  are  much  longer  in  some  kinds 
than  in  others.  In  barley,  you  know, 
they  are  very  long,  and  give  the  whole 
field  a  sort  of  downy  or  silky  appearance, 
especially  when  waved  by  the  wind. 

H.  Are  there  the  same  kinds  of  corn 
and  grass  in  all  countries  ? 

T.  No.  With  respect  to  corn,  that  is 
in  all  countries  the  product  of  cultiva- 
tion :  and  different  sorts  are  found  best 
to  suit  different  climates.    Thus  in  the 
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I  northern  parts  of  the  temperate  zone, 
j  oats  and  rye  are  chiefly  grown.  In  the 
I  middle  and  southern,  barley  and  wheat. 

Wheat  is  universally  the  species  pre- 
'  ferred  for  bread-corn ;  but  there  are 

various  kinds  of  it,  differing  from  each 

other  in  size  of  grain,  firmness,  colour, 

and  other  qualities. 

i  H.  Does  not  the  best  wheat  of  all 
grow  in  England  ? 

I  T.  By  no  means.  Wheat  is  better 
suited  to  the  warmer  climates,  and  it  is 
only  by  great  attention  and  upon  parti- 
jcular  soils  that  it  is  made  to  succeed 
well  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  torrid 
Izone  is  too  hot  for  wheat  and  our  other 
grains ;  and  they  chiefly  cultivate  rice 
j  there,  and  Indian  corn. 
I  G.  I  have  seen  heads  of  Indian  corn 
as  thick  as  my  wrist,  but  they  do  not 
I  look  at  all  like  our  corn. 
I  T.  YeS'-^the  seeds  all  grow  single  in 
la  sort  of  chaffy  bead ;  and  the  stalk  and 
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leaves  resemble  those  of  the  grass  tribe, 
but  of  a  gigantic  size.  But  there  are 
other  plants  of  this  family,  which  per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  of. 

G.  What  are  they  ? 

T.  Canes  and  reeds — from  the  sugar 
canes  and  bamboo  of  the  tropics,  to  the 
common  reed  of  our  ditches,  of  which 
you  make  arrows.  All  these  have  the 
general  character  of  the  grasses. 

H.  1  know  that  reeds  have  very  fine 
feathery  heads,  like  the  tops  of  grass. 

T.  They  have  so.  And  the  stalks  are 
composed  of  many  joints;  as  are  also 
those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  the  com- 
mon cane  which  grows  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  of  which  fishing 
rods  are  often  made,  as  well  as  of  the 
bamboo  imported  hither  for  walking 
sticks,  and  applied  to  many  more  impor- 
tant uses  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is 
a  native.  Some  of  these  are  very  tall 
plants,  but  the  seeds  of  them  are  sm^H 
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in  proportion,  and  not  useful  for  food. 
But  there  is  yet  another  kind  of  grass- 
like plants  common  among  us. 

G.  What  is  that? 

T.  Have  you  not  observed  in  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  a 
coarse  broader  leaved  sort  of  grass  with 
large  dark  coloured  spikes?  This  is 
sedge^  in  Latin  carex^  and  there  are 
many  sorts  of  it. 

H.  What  is  that  good  for  ? 

T.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  both  fresh 
and  dry,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to  good 
grass. 

G.  What  is  it  that  makes  one  kind 
of  grass  better  than  another  ? 

T.  There  are  various  properties  which 
give  value  to  grasses.  Some  spread  more 
than  others,  resist  frost  and  drought  bet- 
Iter ;  yield  a  greater  crop  of  leaves,  and 
fare  therefore  better  for  pasturage  and 
pay.  The  juices  of  some  are  more  nou- 
rishing and  sweet  than  those  of  others. 
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In  general,  however,  different  grasses  are 
suited  to  different  soils ;  and  by  improv- 
ing soils,  the  quality  of  the  grass  is  im- 
proved. 

G.  Does  grass  grow  in  all  countries  ? 
T.  Yes — the  green  turf,  which  natu^ 

rally  covers  fertile  soils  of  all  countries 
is  chiefly  composed  of  grasses  of  various 
kinds.  They  form,  therefore,  the  ver- 
dant carpet  extended  over  the  earth 
and,  humble  as  they  are,  contribute  mor 
to  beauty  and  utility,  than  any  othe 
part  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

H.  What — more  than  trees  ? 
T.  Yes,  certainly.    A  land  entire! 

covered  with  trees  would  be  gloomy 
unwholesome,  and  scarcely  inhabitable 
whereas  the  meadow,  the  down,  and  th 
corn-field,  afford  the  most  agreeabl 
prospects  to  the  eye,  and  furnish  ever 
necessary,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
life.  Give  us  corn  and  grass,  and  whc 
shall  we  want  for  food  ? 
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H.  Let  me  see — what  should  we 
have  ?  There's  bread  and  flour  for  pud- 
dings. 

G,  Ay,  and  milk,  for  you  know  cows 
live  on  grass  and  hay~so  there's  cheese 
and  butter,  and  all  things  that  are  made 
of  milk. 

I  y.  And  are  there  not  all  kinds  of  meat 
too,  and  poultry  ?  And  then  for  drink, 
there  are  beer  and  ale,  which  are  made 
from  barley.  For  all  these  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  grasses. 

G.  Then  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much 

! obliged  to  the  grasses. 
T.  Well — let  us  now   walk  home- 
wards. Some  time  hence  you  shall  make 
a  collection  of  all  the  kinds  of  grasses, 
land  learn  to  know  them  from  each  other. 
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A  TEA  LECTURE. 
Tutor — Pupil. 

Tut.  Come — the  tea  is  ready.  Lay- 
by your  book,  and  let  us  talk  a  little— 
You  have  assisted  in  tea-making  a  grea 
many  times,  and  yet  I  dare  say  yo 
never  considered  what  kind  of  an  ope 
ration  it  was. 

Pup.  An  operation  of  cookery — is 
not? 

Tut.  You  may  call  it  so :  but  it 
properly  an  operation  of  chemistry. 

Pup.  Of  chemistry!  I  thought  tha 
had  been  a  very  deep  sort  of  a  business 

Tut.  O — there  are  many  things  i 
common  life  that  belong  to  the  deepe 
of  sciences.  Making  tea  is  the  chem 
cal  operation  called  infusion^  which  i 
when  a  hot  liquor  is  poured  upon 
substance  in  order  to  extract  somethin 
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I  from  it.  The  water,  you  see,  extracts 
ifrom  the  tea-leaves  their  colour,  taste, 
and  flavour. 

Pup.  Would  not  cold  water  do  the 
jsame? 

Tut.  It  would,  but  more  slowly.  Heat 
assists  almost  all  liquors  in  their  power 
of  extracting  the  virtues  of  herbs  and 
jother  substances.  Thus  good  house- 
wives were  formerly  used  to  boil  their 
|tea,  in  order  to  get  all  goodness  from  it 
(as  completely  as  possible.  The  greater 
heat  and  agitation  of  boiling  make  it  act 
more  powerfully.  The  liquor  in  which 
a  substance  has  been  boiled  is  called  a 
decoction  of  that  substance. 

Pup.  Then  we  had  a  decoction  of 
mutton  at  dinner  to-day. 

Tut.  We  had — broth  is  a  decoction, 
and  so  are  gruel  and  barley-water.  But 
!  when  any  thing  is  put  to  steep  in  a  cold 
liquor,  it  is  called  maceration.  The  in- 
gredients of  which  ink  is  made  are  mace- 
'1 
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rated.  In  all  these  cases,  you  see,  the 
whole  substance  does  not  mix  with  the 
liquor,  but  only  part  of  it.  The  reason 
is,  that  part  of  it  is  soluble  in  the  liquor, 
and  part  not. 

Pup.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Tut.  Solution  is  when  a  solid  put  into 
a  fluid  entirely  disappears  in  it,  leaving 
the  liquor  clear.  Thus  when  I  throw 
this  lump  of  sugar  into  my  tea,  you  see 
it  gradually  wastes  away  till  it  is  all  gone 
and  then  I  can  taste  it  in  every  singk 
drop  of  my  tea ;  but  the  tea  is  as  cleai 
as  before. 

Pup.  Salt  would  do  the  same. 

Tut.  It  would.  But  if  I  were  to  throN^ 
in  a  lump  of  chalk,  it  would  lie  undis 
solved  at  the  bottom. 

Pup.  But  it  would  make  the  wate 
white. 

Tut.  True,  while  it  was  stirred ;  an( 
then  it  would  be  a  diffusion.  But  whil 
the  chalk  was  thus  mixed  with  th 
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liquor,  it  would  lose  its  transparency, 
and  not  recover  it  again,  till  by  standing, 
the  chalk  had  all  subsided,  and  left  the 
liquor  as  it  was  before. 
1  Pup.  How  is  the  creaei  mixed  with 
the  tea  ? 

Tut.  Why,  that  is  only  diffused,,  for 
I  it  takes  away  the  transparency  of  the 
I  tea.    But  the  particles  of  cream  being 
finer  and  lighter  than  those  of  chalk,  it 
remains  longer  united  with  the  liquor. 
However,  in  time  the  cream  would  se- 
parate too,  and  rise  to  the  top,  leaving 
the  tea  clear.    Now,  suppose  you  had 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  salt,  chalk,  and  tea- 
leaves,  and  were  to  throw  it  into  water, 
I  either  hot  or  cold     what  would  be  the 
1  effect  ? 

I     Pup.  The  sugar  and  salt  would  be 
I  dissolved  and  disappear.  The  tea-leaves 
!  would  yield  their  colour  and  taste.  The 
chalk--^Ido  not  know  what  would  be- 
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Tuf.  Why,  if  the  mixture  were  stirred, 
the  chalk  would  be  diffused  through  it, 
and  make  it  turbid  or  muddy ;  but  on 
standing,  it  would  leave  it  unchanged. 

Pup.  Then  there  would  remain  at 
bottom  the  chalk  and  tea  leaves. 

Tut.  Yes.  The  clear  liquor  would 
contain  in  solution  salt,  sugar,  and  those 
particles  of  the  tea,  in  which  its  colour 
and  taste  consisted  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
tea  and  the  chalk  would  lie  undissolved. 

Pup.  Then  I  suppose  tea-leaves,  after 
the  tea  is  made,  are  lighter  than  at  first. 

Tut.  Undoubtedly.  If  taken  out  and 
dried  they  would  be  found  to  have  lost 
part  of  their  weight,  and  the  water  would 
have  gained  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  an  extremely  small  portion  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  soluble,  but  it  is  that  in 
which  its  most  remarkable  qualities  re- 
side. Thus  a  small  piece  of  spice  will 
communicate  a  strong  flavour  to  a  large 
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1,  I  quantity  of  liquid,  with  very  little  loss  of 
ij  I  weight* 

^  Pup.  Will  all  liquors  dissolve  the  same 
I  things  ? 

\      Tut.  By  no  means.    Many  dissolve 
in  water,  that  will  not  in  spirit  of  wine  ; 
I  I  and  the  contrary.    And  upon  this  dif- 
,  j  ference  many  curious  matters  in  the  arts 

I  are  founded.  Thus,  spirit  varnish  is 
j  made  of  a  solution  of  various  gums  or 

I I  resins  in  spirits  that  will  not  dissolve  in 
I  water.    Therefore,  when  it   has  been 
I  laid  over  any  surface  with  a  brush,  and 

I  is  become  dry,  the  rain  or  moisture  of 
the  air  will  not  affect  it.    This  is  the 

I case  with  the  beautiful  varnish  laid  upon 
coaches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  varnish 
left  by  gum  water  could  not  be  washed 
off  by  spirits. 

Pup.  I  remember  when  I  made  gum- 
I  water,  upon  setting  the  cup  in  a  warm 
place,  it  all  dried  away,  and  left  the  gum 
just  as  it  was  before.    Would  the  same 

i  F  3 
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happen  if  I  had  sugar  or  salt  dissolved  in 

water  ? 

Tut.  Yes^  upon  exposing  the  solution 
to  warmth,  it  would  dry  away,  and  you 
would  get  back  your  salt  and  sugar  in  a 
solid  state  as  before. 

Pup.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  what  should  I  get  ? 

Tut.  Not  tea-leaves^  certainly !  But 
your  question  requires  a  little  previous 
explanation.  It  is  the  property  of  heat 
to  make  most  things  fly  off  in  vapour^ 
which  is  called  emporation^  or  Ccvhala- 
tion.  But  this  it  does  in  very  different 
degrees^  to  different  substances.  Some 
are  very  easily  made  to  eX)aporate ; 
others  very  difficultly  ;  and  others  not  at 
all  by  the  most  violent  fire  we  can  raise. 
Fluids  in  general  are  easily  e'oaporable  ; 
but  not  equally  so.  Spirit  of  wine  flies 
off  in  vapour  much  sooner  than  water ; 
so  that  if  you  had  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
by  applying  a  gentle  heat  you  might 
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drive  off  almost  all  the  spirit,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  would  remain. 
Water^  again,  is  more  evaporable  than 
oil.  Some  solid  substances  are  much 
disposed  to  evaporate :  thus,  smelling 
salts  by  a  little  heat  may  entirely  be 
driven  away  in  the  air.  But  in  general, 
solids  are  more  Jixed  than  fluids ;  and 
therefore  when  a  solid  is  dissolved  in  a 
fluid,  it  may  commonly  be  recovered 
again  by  evaporation.  By  this  opera- 
tion common  salt  is  got  from  sea- water 
and  salt  springs,  both  artificially,  and,  in 
hot  countries,  by  the  natural  heat  of  the 
sun.  When  the  water  is  no  more  than 
is  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt,  it  is 
called  a  saturated  solution^  and  on  eva- 
porating the  water  further,  the  salt  be- 
gins to  separate,  forming  little  regular 
masses  called  crystals.  Sugar  may  be 
made  in  like  manner  to  form  crystals,  and 
then  it  is  sugar-candy. 

Pup*  But  what  is  a  syrup  ? 
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Tut.  That  is,  when  so  much  sugar  is 
dissolved  as  sensibly  to  thicken  the 
liquor,  but  not  to  separate  from  it.  Well 
— now  to  your  question  about  tea.  On 
exposing  it  to  considerable  heat,  those 
fine  particles  in  which  its  flavour  con- 
sists, being  as  volatile  or  evaporable  as 
the  water,  would  fly  off  along  with  it ; 
and  when  the  liquor  came  to  dryness, 
there  would  be  left  only  those  particles 
in  which  its  roughness  and  colour  con- 
sist. This  would  make  what  is  called 
an  extract  of  a  plant. 

Pup.  What  becomes  of  the  water  that 
evaporates  ? 

Tut.  It  ascends  into  the  air,  and 
unites  with  it.  But  if  in  its  way  it  be 
stopped  by  any  cold  body,  it  is  condensed^ 
that  is,  it  returns  to  the  state  of  water 
again.  Lift  up  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot, 
and  you  will  see  water  collected  on  the 
inside  of  it,  which  is  condensed  steam 
from  the  hot  tea  beneatli.  Hold  a  spoon 
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i  or  knife  in  the  way  of  the  steam  which 
bursts  out  from  the  spout  of  the  tea-ket- 
tle,  and  you  will  find  it  immediately 
I  covered  with  drops.  This  operation  of 
turning  a  fluid  into  vapour,  and  then 
condensing  it^  is  called  distillation.  For 
I  this  purpose,  the  vessel  in  which  the 
I  liquor  is  heated  is  closely  covered  with 
another  called  the  head,  into  which  the 
Isteam  rises  and  is  condensed.  It  is  then 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipe  into  an- 
I other  vessel  called  the  receiver.  In  this 
jway  all  sweet-scented  and  aromatic 
liquors  are  drawn  from  fragrant  vege- 
tables, by  means  of  water  or  spirits. 
The  fragrant  part  being  very  volatile, 
rises  along  with  the  steam  of  the  water 
or  spirit,  and  remains  united  with  it 
I  after  it  is  condensed.  Rose-wateg',  and 
spirit  of  lavender,  are  liquors  of  this 
'kind. 

I    Pup.  Then  the  water  collected  on 
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the  inside  of  the  tea-pot  lid  should  have 
the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Tut.  It  should — but  unless  the  tea 
were  fine,  you  could  scarcely  perceive  it. 

Pup,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  making 
salt-water  fresh  by  distilling. 

Tut.  Yes.  That  is  an  old  discovery 
lately  revived.  The  salt  in  sea-water, 
being  of  a  fixed  nature,  does  not  rise 
with  the  steam :  and  therefore,  on  con- 
densing the  steam,  the  water  is  found  to 
be  fresh.  And  this  indeed  is  the  method 
nature  employs  in  raising  water  by  exha- 
lation from  the  ocean,  which,  collecting 
in  clouds,  is  condensed  in  the  cold  region 
of  the  air,  and  falls  down  in  rain. 

But  our  tea  is  done :  so  we  will  now 
put  an  end  to  our  chemical  lecture. 

Pup.  But  is  this  real  chemistry  ? 

Tut.  Yes  it  is. 

Pup.  Why,  I  understand  it  all  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

Tut.  I  intended  you  should. 
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THE  KIDNAPPEKS. 

Mr.  B.  was  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
evening  to  his  young  folks  some  select 
j  story,  and  then  ask  them  in  turn  what 
I  they  thought  of  it.  From  the  reflections 
ithey  made  on  these  occasions,  he  was 
enabled  to  form  a  judgement  of  their 
i  dispositions,  and  was  led  to  throw  in  re- 
I  marks  of  his  own,  by  which  their  hearts 
I  and  understandings  might  be  improved, 
i  One  night  he  read  the  following  narra- 
tive from  Churchiirs  Voyages. 

In  some  voyages  of  discovery  made 
from  Denmark  to  Greenland,  the  sailors 
were  instructed  to  seize  some  of  the  na- 
tives by  force  or  stratagem,  and  bring 
them  away.  In  consequence  of  these 
orders,  several  Greenlanders  were  kid- 
napped and  brought  to  Denmark. — 
Though  they  were  treated  there  with 
i  kindness,  the  poor  wretches  were  always 
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melancholy,  and  were  observed  frequently 
to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  north, 
and  sigh  bitterly.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  escape,  by  putting  out  to  sea 
in  their  little  canoes,  which  had  been 
brought  with  them.  One  of  them  had 
got  as  far  as  thirty  leagues  from  land  be- 
fore he  was  overtaken.  It  was  remarked, 
that  this  poor  man,  whenever  he  met  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  used  to 
utter  a  deep  sigh ;  whence  it  was  con- 
jectured that  he  had  left  a  wife  and  child 
behind  him.  They  all  pined  away  one 
after  another,  and  died  miserably." 

Now,  Echvard  (said  he),  what  is  your 
opinion  of  this  story  ? 

Edwa?^d.  Poor  creatures  !  I  think  it 
was  very  barbarous  to  take  them  from 
home. 

Mr.  B,  It  was  indeed  ! 
Ed,  Have  civilized  nations  any  right 
to  behave  so  to  savages  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  you  may  readily  an- 
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swer  that  question  yourself.  Suppose 
you  were  a  savage— what  would  be  your 
opinion  ? 

Ed.  I  dare  say  I  should  think  it  very 
wrong.  But  can  savages  think  about 
right  and  wrong  as  we  do  ? 

Mr.  B.  Why  not  ?  are  they  not  men  ? 

Ed.  Yes — but  not  like  civilized  men, 
sure  ! 

Mr.  B.  I  know  no  important  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  those  people 
we  are  pleased  to  call  savage,  but  in  the 
degree  of  knowledge  and  virtue  possessed 
by  each.  And  I  believe  many  individuals 
among  the  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  other 
unpolished  people,  exceed  in  these  re- 
spects many  among  us.  In  the  present 
case,  I  am  sure  the  Danish  sailors  showed 
themselves  the  greatest  savages. 

Ed.  But  what  did  they  take  away  the 
Greenlanders  for  ? 

Mr.  B.  The  pretence  was,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  be  instructed  in  a 
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Christian  country,  and  then  sent  back  to 
civilize  their  countrymen. 

Ed.  And  was  not  that  a  good  thing  ? 

Mr.  jB.  Certainly — if  it  were  done  by 
proper  means ;  but  to  attempt  it  by  an 
act  of  violence  and  injustice  could  not  be 
right ;  for  they  could  teach  them  nothing 
so  good  as  their  example  was  bad  ;  and 
the  poor  people  were  not  likely  to  learn 
willingly  from  those  who  had  begun  with 
injuring  them  so  cruelly. 

Eel  I  remember  Capt.  Cook  brought 
over  somebody  from  Otaheite  ;  and  poor 
Lee  Boo  was  brought  here  from  the 
Pelew  Islands.  But  I  believe  they  both 
came  of  their  own  accord. 

M7\  B.  They  did.  And  it  is  a  great 
proof  of  the  better  way  of  thinking  of 
modern  voyagers  than  of  former  ones, 
that  they  do  not  consider  it  as  justifiable 
to  use  violence  even  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  people  they  visit. 

Ed.  I  have  read  of  taking  possession 
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j  of  a  newly  discovered  country  by  setting 
I  up  the  V  king's  standard,  or  some  such 
ceremony,  though  it  was  full  of  inha- 
I  bitants. 

3fr.  B.  Such  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  a  more  impudent  mockery  of 
I  all  right  and  justice  cannot  be  conceived. 
I  Yet  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  title  by 
which  European  nations  claim  the  great- 
est part  of  their  foreign  settlements. 

Ed.  And  might  not  the  natives  drive 
j  them  out  again,  if  they  were  able  ? 
i  3Ir.  B.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why 
they  might  not ;  for  force  can  7iever 
give  right. — Now,  Harry ^  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  story. 

Harry.  I  think  it  very  strange  that 
people  should  want  to  go  back  to  such  a 
cold  dismal  place  as  Greenland. 

Mr.  B.  Why  what  country  do  you 
love  best  in  the  world  ? 

H.  England  to  be  sure ! 

Mr,  B,  But  England  is  by  no  means 
a  21 
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the  warmest  and  finest  country.  Here 
are  no  grapes  growing  in  the  fields,  nor 
oranges  in  the  woods  and  hedges,  as 
there  are  in  more  southern  climates. 

H.  I  should  like  them  very  well,  to 
be  sure — but  then  England  is  my  own 
native  country,  where  you  and  mamma 
and  all  my  friends  live.  Besides,  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  country,  too. 

Mr.  B.  As  to  your  first  reason,  you 
must  be  sensible  that  the  Greenlander 
can  say  just  the  same;  and  the  poor  fel- 
low who  left  a  wife  and  children  behind 
must  have  had  the  strongest  of  all  ties 
to  make  him  wish  to  return.  Do  you 
think  I  should  be  easy  to  be  separated 
from  all  of  you  ? 

H.  No — -and  I  am  sure  we  should  not 
be  easy,  neither. 

Mr.  B.  Home,  my  dear,  wherever  i 
is,  is  the  spot  towards  which  a  good  heart 
is  the  most  strongly  drawn.    Then,  as 
for  the  pleasantness  of  a  place,  that  a 
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j  depends  upon  habit.    The  Greenl^nder, 
I  being  accustomed  to  the  way  of  living, 
and  all  the  objects  of  his  own  country, 
could  not  relish  any  other  so  well.  He 
loved  whale-fat  and  seal  as  well  as  you 
can  do  pudding  and  beef.    He  thought 
irowing  his  little  boat  amid  the  boisterous 
jwavesj  pleasanter  employment  than  dri- 
ving a  plough  or  a  cart.  He  fenced  himself 
^gainst  the  winter's  cold  by  warm  clo- 
thing ;  and  the  long  night  of  many  weeks, 
kvhich  you  would  think  so  gloomy,  was 
to  him  a  season  of  ease  and  festivity  in 
lis  habitation  under  ground.  It  is  a  very 
^ind  and  wise  dispensation  of  Providence, 
hat  every  part  of  the  world  is  rendered 
:he  most  agreeable  to  those  who  live  in 
t. 

Now,  little  Mary,  what  have  you  to 
jay  ? 

Mary.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
ihey  were  to  offer  to  carry  me  away  from 
lome,  I  would  scratch  their  eyes  out  1 
G3 
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Mr»  B.  Well  said,  my  girl !  stand  up 
for  yourself.  Let  nobody  run  away  with 
you — against  your  will. 

Mary.  That  I  won't. 

ELEVENTH  EVENING. 
ON  MANUFACTURES. 
Father — Henry. 

Hen.  My  dear  father,  you  observed 
the  other  day  that  we  had  a  great  many 
manufactures  in  England.  Pray  what 
is  a  Manufacture  ? 

Fa,  A  Manufacture  is  something  made 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  derived  from 
two  Latin  words,  manus^  the  hand,  and 
facere^  to  make.  Manufactures  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  productions^  which  latter 
are  what  the  bounty  of  nature  sponta- 
neously affords ;  as  fruits,  corn,  marble. 

Hen.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  corn ;  you  have  often  made 
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me  take  notice  how  much  pains  it  costs 
the  farmer  to  plough  his  ground,  and  put 
the  seed  in  the  earth,  and  keep  it  clear 
from  weeds. 

Fa.  Very  true ;  but  the  farmer  does 
not  make  the  corn ;  he  only  prepares  for 
it  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  and  re- 
moves every  hindrance  arising  from  the 
hardness  of  the  ground^  or  the  neigh- 
I  bourhood  of  other  plants,  which  might 
obstruct  the  secret  and  wonderful  process 
of  vegetation ;  but  with  the  vegetation 
itself  he  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not 
his  hand  that  draws  out  the  slender  fibres 
of  the  root,  pushes  up  the  green  stalk, 
and  by  degrees  the  spiky  ear  ;  swells  the 
grain,  and  embrowns  it  with  that  rich 
tinge  of  tawny  russet,  which  informs  the 
husbandman  it  is  time  to  put  in  his 
sickle :  all  this  operation  is  performed 
without  his  care,  or  even  knowlege. 

Hen.  Now  then  I  understand ;  corn 
is  a  production^  and  bread  is  a  Manu- 
facture. 
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Fa.  Bread  is  certainly,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  a  Manufacture ;  but  we  do  not 
in  general  apply  the  term  to  any  thing 
in  which  the  original  material  is  so  little 
changed.  If  we  wanted  to  speak  of 
bread  philosophically,  we  should  say,  it  is 
a  preparation  of  corn. 

Hen.  Is  sugar  a  manufacture  ? 

Fr.  No,  for  the  same  reason.  Beside 
which  I  do  not  recollect  the  term  being 
applied  to  any  article  of  food  ;  I  suppose 
from  an  idea  that  food  is  of  too  perisha- 
ble a  nature,  and  generally  obtained  by 
a  process  too  simple  to  deserve  the  name. 
We  say,  therefore,  sugar-works,  oil-mills, 
chocolate-works  ;  we  do  not  say  a  beer- 
manufactory,  but  a  brewery ;  but  this  is 
only  a  nicety  of  language,  for  properly 
all  those  are  manufactories,  if  there  is 
much  of  art  and  curiosity  in  the  process. 

Hen.  Do  we  say  a  manufactory  of 
pictures  ? 

Fa.  No;  but  for  a  different  reason^ 
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jA  picture,  especially  if  it  belong  to  any 
[of  the  higher  kinds  of  painting,  is  an 
effort  of  genius.  A  picture  cannot  be 
iproduced  by  any  given  combinations  of 
canvass  and  colour.  It  is  the  hand,  in- 
deed, that  executes,  but  the  head  that 
^orks.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  not 
have  gone,  when  he  was  engaged  to  paint 
a  picture,  and  hired  workmen,  the  one 
to  draw  the  eyes,  another  the  nose,  n 
third  the  mouth  :  the  whole  must  be  the 
Ipainter  s  own,  that  particular  painter's, 
^nd  no  other ;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
his  ideas  can  do  his  work.  His  work  is 
therefore  nobler,  of  a  higher  species. 

Hen.  Pray  give  me  an  instance  of  a 
jmanufacture. 

Fa.  The  making  of  watches  is  a  ma- 
jnufacture :  the  silver,  iron,  gold,  or 
whatever  else  is  used  in  it,  are  produc- 
'tions,  the  materials  of  the  work  ;  but  it 
lis  by  the  wonderful  art  of  man  that  they 
jare  wrought  into  the  numberless  wheels 
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and  springs  of  which  this  complicated 
machine  is  composed. 

Hen.  Then  is  there  not  as  much  art 
in  making  a  watch  as  a  picture  ?  Does 
not  the  head  work  ? 

Fa.  Certainly,  in  the  original  inven- 
tion of  watches,  as  much,  or  more,  than 
in  painting;  but  when  once  invented, 
the  art  of  watch-making  is  capable  of 
being  i^educed  to  a  mere  mechanical 
labour,  which  may  be  exercised  by  any 
man  of  common  capacity,  according  to 
certain  precise  rules,  when  made  fami- 
liar to  him  by  practice  :  of  this  painting 
is  not  capable. 

Hen.  But,  my  dear  father^  making 
books  surely  requires  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  and  study  ;  and  yet  I  remember 
the  other  day  at  dinner  a  gentleman  said 
that  Mr.  Pica  had  manufactured  a  large 
volume  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

Fa.  It  was  meant  to  convey  a  satirical 
remark  on  his  book  because  it  was  com-* 
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|)iled  from  other  authors,  from  whom  he 
tiad  taken  a  page  in  one  place,  and  a 
page  in  another ;  so  that  it  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  his  brain,  but  of 
lis  hands.  Thus  you  heard  your  mother 
complain  that  the  London  cream  was 
manufactured  ;  which  was  a  pointed  and 
honcise  way  of  saying  that  the  cream  was 
iiot  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it  pre- 
tended to  be ;  for  cream  when  genuine 
IS  a  pure  production  ;  but  when  mixed  up 
|nd  adulterated  with  flour  and  isinglass, 
ind  I  know  not  what,  it  becomes  a 
Vlanufacture.  It  was  as  much  as  to 
fay,  art  has  been  here  where  it  has  no 
)usiness ;  where  it  is  not  beneficial,  but 
mrtfuL  A  great  deal  of  the  delicacy  of 
anguage  depends  upon  an  accurate 
aiowledge  of  the  specific  meaning  of 
ingle  terms,  and  a  nice  attention  to 
jheir  relative  propriety. 

Hen.  Have  all  nations  manufactures  ? 
\  l^a.  All  that  are  in  any  degree  culti- 
jated;  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
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countries  naturally  the  poorest  have  ma- 
nufactures of  the  greatest  extent  and 
variety. 

Hen,  Why  so  ? 

Fa.  For  the  same  reason,  I  appre- 
hend, that  individuals,  who  are  rich  with- 
out any  labour  of  their  own,  are  seldom 
so  industrious  and  active  as  those  who 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions :  thus 
the  Spaniards,  who  possess  the  richest 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world,  are  ir 
want  of  many  conveniences  of  life  whicl 
are  enjoyed  in  London  and  Amsterdamj 

Hen.  I  can  comprehend  that;  I  be] 
lieve  if  my  uncle  Ledger  were  to  find 
gold  mine  under  his  warehouse,  he  would 
soon  shut  up  shop. 

Fa,  I  believe  so.  It  is  not,  however 
easy  to  establish  Manufactures  in  a  t;erj 
poor  nation :  they  require  science  and 
genius  for  their  invention,  art  and  cor 
trivance  for  their  execution ;  order,  peacd 
and  union,  for  their  flourishing.  TheJ 
require,  too,  a  number  of  men  to  cor 
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ibine  together  in  an  undertaking,  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  the  most  patient  in- 
dustry ;  they  require,  therefore,  laws  and 
g^overnment  for  their  protection.   If  you 
see  extensive  Manufactures  in  any  na- 
tion, you  may  be  sure  it  is  a  civilized 
[nation,  you  may  be  sure  property  is  ac- 
curately ascertained  and  protected.  They 
irequire  great  expences  for  their  first  es- 
^:ablishment,  costly  machines  for  shorten- 
ing manual  labour,  and  money  and  credit 
I  for  purchasing  materials  from  distant 
.  Countries.    There  is  not  a  single  Manu- 
,  picture  of  Great  Britain  which  does  not 
I  i'equire,  in  some  part  or  other  of  its 
process,  productions  from  the  different 
|)arts  of  the  globe,  oils,  drugs,  varnish, 
j  buicksilver,  and  the   like :  it  requires^^ 
therefore,  ships  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  to  transport  com- 
piodities,  and  exchange  productions.  We 
could  not  be  a  manufacturing,  unless  we 
jwere  also  a  commercial  nation.  They 
YOL.  11.  H  . 
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require  time  to  take  root  in  any  place^ 
and  their  excellence  often  depends  upon 
some  nice  and  delicate  circumstance ;  a 
peculiar  quality,  for  instance,  in  the  aii 
or  water,  or  some  other  local  circum. 
stance  not  easily  ascertained.    Thus,  1 
have  heard  that  the  Irish  women  spin 
better  than  the  English,  because  the 
moister   temperature  of  their  climate 
makes  their  skin  more  soft  and  then 
fingers  more  flexible:  thus  again  we  can- 
not dye  so  beautiful  a  scarlet  as  the 
French  can,  though  with  the  same  drugs 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  superior  purit) 
of  the  air.    But  though  so  much  is  ne 
cessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  mon 
curious  and  complicated  Manufactures 
all  nations  possess  those  which  are  sub 
servient  to  the  common  conveniences  o 
life  :—  the  loom  and  the  forge,  par 
ticularly,  are  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

Hen.  Yes :  I  remember  Hector  bidi 
Andromache  return  to  her  apartments 
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,  ^nd  employ  herself  in  weaving  with  her 
^  biaids :  and  I  remember  the  shield  of 
^  Achilles, 

^  j  Fa.  True :  and  you  likewise  remem- 
ber, in  an  earlier  period,  the  fine  linen 

[  of  Egypt :  and,  to  go  still  higher,  the 

I  forking  of  iron  and  brass  is  recorded  of 

]  b?ubal  Cain  before  the  flood, 

j  Hen.  Which  is  the  most  important. 
Manufactures  or  Agriculture  ? 
I  Fa,  Agriculture  is  the  most  necessary^ 
Ibecause  it  is  first  of  all  necessary,  that 
man  should  live ;  but  almost  all  the  en- 
joyments and  comforts  of  life  are  pro- 
duced by  manufactures. 

I  Hen.  Why  are  we  obliged  to  take  so 
much  pains  to  make  ourselves  comfort* 
able? 

Fa.  To  exercise  our  industry.  Nature 
provides  the  materials  for  man.  She 
I  pours  out  at  his  feet  a  profusion  of  gems, 
metals,  dyes,  plants,  ores,  bark^  stones, 
gums^  wax^  marbles,  woods,  roots^  skins, 
H  2 
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earth,  and  minerals  of  all  kinds  !  She 
has  likewise  given  him  tools. 

Hen.  I  did  not  know  that  Nature 
gave  us  tools. 

Fa.  No !  what  are  those  two  instru- 
ments you  carry  always  about  with  you, 
so  strong  and  yet  so  flexible,  so  nicely 
jointed,  and  branched  out  into  five  long, 
taper,  unequal  divisions,  any  of  which 
may  be  contracted  or  stretched  out  at 
pleasure ;  the  extremities  of  which  havi 
a  feeling  so  wonderfully  delicate,  an 
which  are  strengthened  and  defended  b 
horn  ? 

Hen.  The  hands  ? 

Fa.  Yes.  Man  is  as  much  superio 
to  the  brutes  in  his  outward  form,  b 
means  of  the  hand,  as  he  is  in  his  min 
by  the  gifts  of  reason.  The  trunk  of  th 
elephant  comes  perhaps  the  nearest  to  i 
in  its  exquisite  feeling  and  flexibilit 
(it  is,  indeed,  called  his  hand  in  Latin 
and  accordingly  that  animal  has  alway 
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^  been  reckoned  the  wisest  of  brutes. 
jWhen  nature  gave  man  the  hand,  she 

I  said  to  him,  exercise  your  ingenuity, 
and  work."  As  soon  as  ever  man  rises 
above  the  state  of  a  savage,  he  begiog 
to  contrive  and  to  make  things,  in  order 
Ito  improve  his  forlorn  condition  :  thus 
iyou  may  remember  Thomson  represents 
Industry  coming  to  the  poor  shivering 
wretch,  and  teaching  him  the  arts  of 
jlife: 

j  iTaught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
j  Till  by  degrees  the  finished  fabric  rose ; 
j  Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
:  And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk  and  flowing  lawn. 

Hen.  It  must  require  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  I  suppose,  for  so  many  cu- 
rious works ;  what  kind  of  knowledge  is 
most  necessary  ? 

Fa.  There  is  not  any  which  may  not 
be  occasionally  employed ;  but  the  two 
sciences  which  most  assist  the  manufac- 
H  3 
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tiirer  are  mechanics  and  chemistry :  the 
one  for  building  mills,  working  mines, 
and  in  general  for  constructing  wheels^ 
wedges,  pulleys,  &c.  either  to  shorten  the 
labour  of  man,  by  performing  it  in  less 
time,  or  to  perform  what  the  strength  of 
man  alone  could  not  accomplish; — the 
other  in  fusing  and  working  ores,  in 
dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  extracting  the 
virtues  of  various  substances  for  particu- 
lar uses :  making  of  soap,  for  instance, 
is  a  chemical  operation ;  and  by  chemis- 
try an  ingenious  gentleman  has  lately 
found  out  a  way  of  bleaching  a  piece  of 
cloth  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  which  by 
the  common  process  would  have  taken 
up  a  great  many  weeks. — ^You  have 
heard  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who 
died  lately. — 

Hen.  Yes,  I  have  heard  he  was  at 
first  only  a  barber,  and  shaved  people 
for  a  penny  apiece. 

Fa.  He  did  so ;  but  having  a  strong 
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iturn  for  mechanics,  he  invented,  or  at 
least  perfected  a  machine,  by  which  one 
pair  of  hands  may  do  the  work  of  twenty 
or  thirty  ;  and,  as  in  this  country  every 
one  is  free  to  rise  by  merit,  he  acquired 
the  largest  fortune  in  the  county,  had  a 
'great  many  hundreds  of  workmen  under 
|his  orders,  and  had  leave  given  him  by 
the  King  to  put  Sir  before  his  name. 

Hen.  Did  that  do  him  any  good  ? 

Fa.  It  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  or  he 
'would  not  have  accepted  of  it ;  and  you 
will  allow,  I  imagine,  that  if  titles  are 
used,  it  does  honour  to  those  who  bestow 
them,  when  they  are  given  to  such  as 
have  made  themselves  noticed  for  some- 
thing useful.- — Arkwright  used  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  time  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tions, he  would  put  a  fleece  of  wool  into 
a  box,  and  it  should  come  out  broad- 
cloth. 

Men.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ? 
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was  there  any  fairy  in  the  box  to  turn  it 
into  broad-cloth  with  her  wand  ? 

Fa.  He  was  assisted  by  the  only  fairies 
that  ever  had  the  power  of  transforma- 
tion. Art  and  Industry  ;  he  meant  that 
he  would  contrive  so  many  machines^, 
wheel  within  wheel,  that  the  combing, 
carding,  and  various  other  operations, 
should  be  performed  by  mechanism, 
almost  without  the  hand  of  man. 

Men.  I  think,  if  I  had  not  been  told, 
I  should  never  have  been  able  .  to  guess 
that  my  coat  came  off  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

Fa.  You  hardly  would ;  but  there  are 
Manufactures  in  which  the  material  is 
much  more  changed  than  in  woollen 
cloth.  What  can  be  meaner  in  appear- 
ance than  sand  and  ashes  ?  Would  you 
imagine  any  thing  beautiful  could  be 
made  out  of  such  a  mixture  ?  Yet  the 
furnace  transforms  this  into  that  trans-^ 
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jparent  crystal  we  call  glass^  than  which 
nothing  is  more  sparkling,  more  brilHant, 
'more  full  of  lustre.  It  throws  about 
the  rays  of  light  as  if  it  had  life  and 
motion. 

I  Hen.  There  is  a  glass  shop  in  Lon- 
3on,  which  always  puts  me  in  mind  of 
[Aladdin's  palace. 

Fa.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  person  ig- 
jiorant  of  the  Manufacture  were  to  see 
^ne  of  our  capital  shops,  he  would  think 
all  the  treasures  of  Golconda  were  cen- 
tered there^  and  that  every  drop  of  cut 
^lass  was  worth  a  prince's  ransom. — 
Aigain  who  would  suppose,  on  seeing 
the  green  stalks  of  a  plant,  that  it  could 
be  formed  into  a  texture  so  smooth,  so 
mowy-white,  so  firm,  and  yet  so  flexible 
is  to  wrap  round  the  limbs,  and  adapt 
^tself  to  every  movement  of  the  body  ? 
^^ho  would  guess  this  fibrous  stalk  could 
pe  made  to  float  in  such  light  undulating 
tblds  a3  in  our  lawns  and  cambrics  v  not 
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less  fine,  we  presume,  than  that  trans- 
parent drapery  which  the  Romans  called 
mntus  tcxtilis^  woven  wind  ? 

Hen.  I  wonder  how  any  body  can 
spin  such  fine  thread. 

Fa.  Their  fingers  must  have  the  touch 
of  a  spider,  that,  as  Pope  says, 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line 

and  indeed  you  recollect  that  Arachne 
was  a  spinster.  Lace  is  a  still  finer  pro- 
duction from  flax,  and  is  one  of  those 
in  which  the  original  material  is  most 
improved.  How  many  times  the  price  oi 
a  pound  of  flax  do  you  think  that  flax 
will  be  worth  when  made  into  lace  ? 
Hen.  A  great  many  times  I  suppose, 
Fa.  Flax  at  the  best  hand  is  bought 
at  fourteen-pence  a  pound.  They  make 
lace  at  Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders 
of  ten  guineas  a  yard,  I  believe  indeec 
higher,  but  we  will  say  ten  guineas ;  thii 
yard  of  lace  will  weigh  pro])ably  mor( 
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than  half  an  ounce :  what  is  the  value 
)f  half  an  ounce  of  flax  ? 

Hen.  It  comes  to  one  farthing  and 
;hree  quarters  of  a  farthing. 

Fa.  Righ^;  now  tell  me  how  many 
imes  the  original  value  the  lace  is  worth. 

Hen.  Prodigious!  it  is  worth  5760 
imes  as  much  as  the  flax  it  is  made  of. 
I   Fa.  Yet  there  is  another  material  that 
Is  still  more  improveable  than  flax. 

Hen.  What  can  that  be  ? 

Fa.  Iron.  The  price  of  pig-iron  is 
ten  shillings  a  hundred  weight ;  this  is 
Qot  quite  one  farthing  for  two  ounces ; 
now  you  have  seen  some  of  the  beautiful 
:ut  steel  that  looks  like  diamonds. 

Hen.  Yes,  I  have  seen  buckles,  and 
3ins,  and  watch-chains. 

Fa.  Then  you  can  form  an  idea  of  it : 
3ut  you  have  only  seen  the  most  common 
sorts.  There  was  a  chain  made  at 
Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire^  and  sent  to 
France,  which  weighed  only  two  ounces. 
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and  cost  170/.  Calculate  how  many 
times  that  had  increased  its  value. 

Hen.  Amazing!  it  was  worth  163,600 
times  the  value  of  the  iron  it  was  made 
of. 

Fa.  That  is  what  Manufacturers  can 
do  :  here  man  is  a  kind  of  a  creator,  and^ 
like  the  great  Creator,  he  may  please 
himself  with  his  work,  and  say  it  is  good 
In  the  last-mentioned  Manufacture,  too 
that  of  steel,  the  English  have  the  honoui 
of  excelling  all  the  world. 

Hen.  What  are  the  chief  Manufacturej 
of  England  ? 

Fa.  We  have  at  present  a  greater  va- 
riety than  I  can  pretend  to  enumerate 
but  our  staple  Manufacture  is  wooUer 
cloth.  England  abounds  in  fine  pasturei 
and  extensive  downs,  which  feed  grea 
numbers  of  sheep ;  hence  our  wool  hai 
always  been  a  valuable  article  of  trade 
but  we  did  not  always  know  how  to  worl 
it.    We  used  to  sell  it  to  the  Flemish  oi 
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ombards,  who  wrought  it  into  cloth ; 
till,  in  the  year  1326,  Edward  the  Third 
invited  some  Flemish  weavers  over  to 
teach  us  the  art ;  but  there  was  not  much 
made  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham are  towns  which  have  arisen  to  great 
consequence  from  small  beginnings,  al- 
most within  the  memory  of  old  men 
now  living :  the  first  for  cotton  and  mus- 
lin goods,  the  second  for  cutlery  and 
Ih^rdware,  in  which  we  at  this  moment 
excel  all  Europe.  Of  late  years,  too, 
carpets,  beautiful  as  fine  tapestry,  have 
been  fabricated  in  this  country.  Our 
clocks  and  watches  are  greatly  esteemed. 
The  earthen- ware  plates  and  dishes,which 
we  all  use  in  common,  and  the  elegant 
set  for  the  tea-table,  ornamented  with 
musical  instruments,  which  we  admired 
in  our  visit  yesterday,  belong  to  a  very 
extensive  manufactory,  the  seat  of  which 
is  at  Burslem  in  Staffordshire.  The 
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principal  potteries  there  belong  to  one 
person^  an  excellent  chemist,  and  a  man 
of  great  taste ;  he,  in  conjunction  with 
another  man  of  taste  who  is  since  dead, 
has  made  our  clay  more  valuable  than 
the  finest  porcelain  of  China.  He  has 
moulded  it  into  all  the  forms  of  grace 
and  beauty  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  precious  remains  of  the  Greek  and 
Etruscan  artists.  In  the  more  common 
articles  he  has  pencilled  it  with  the  most 
elegant  designs, — shaped  it  into  shells  and 
leaves,  twisted  it  into  wicker-work,  and 
trailed  the  ductile  foliage  round  the  light 
basket.  He  has  filled  our  cabinets  and 
chimney-pieces  with  urns,  lamps,  and 
vases,  on  which  are  lightly  traced,  with 
the  purest  simplicity,  the  fine  forms  and 
floating  draperies  of  Herculaneum.  In 
short,  he  has  given  to  our  houses  a  classic 
air,  and  has  made  every  saloon  and  every 
dining-room  schools  of  taste.  I  should 
add  that  there  is  a  great  demand  abroad 
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br  this  elegant  manufacture.  The  Em- 
)ress  of  Russia  has  had  some  magnificent 
lervices  of  it ;  and  the  other  day  one  was 
lent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  intended  as  a 
)resent  from  him  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  which  cost  a  thousand  pounds. 
pome  morning  you  shall  go  through  the 
ooms  in  the  London  Warehouse. 

Hen.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
\Ianufactures,  now  you  have  told  me 
;uch  curious  things  about  them. 

Fa.  You  will  do  well !  there  is  much 
nore  entertainment  to  a  cultivated  mind 
n  seeing  a  pin  made,  than  in  many  a 
■ashionable  diversion  which  young  people 

kilf  ruin  themselves  to  attend.    In  the 
ean  time  I  will  give  you  some  account 
Df  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  them, 
'  Ivhich  is  paper. 

Hen.  Pray  do,  my  dear  father. 
I   Fa.  It  shall  be  left  for  another  even- 
ing, however,  for  it  is  now  late.  Good 

;pight* 
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A  LESSON  IN 
THE  ART  OF  DISTINGUISHING. 

F.  Come  hither,  Charles;  what  is 
that  you  see  grazing  in  the  meadow 
before  you  ? 

C.  It  is  a  horse. 

F.  Whose  horse  is  it  ? 

C.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  saw  it 
before. 

F.  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  horse,  if 
you  never  saw  it  before  ? 

C.  Because  it  is  like  other  horses. 
F.  Are  all  horses  alike,  then  ? 
C.  Yes. 

J^.  If  they  are  alike,  how  do  you 
know  one  horse  from  another  ? 

C.  They  are  not  quite  alike. 

jP.  But  they  are  so  much  alike,  that 
you  can  easily  distinguish  a  horse  from  a 
cow  ? 
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I    C  Yes,  indeed. 

F.  Or  from  a  cabbage  ? 

C.  A  horse  from  a  Cabbage !  yes 
Burely  I  can. 

F.  Very  well ;  then  let  us  see  if  you 
can  tell  how  a  horse  differs  from  a  cab- 
bage? 

C.  Very  easily ;  a  horse  is  alive. 

F.  True ;  and  how  is  every  thing 
called  which  is  alive  ? 

C.  I  believe  all  things  that  are  alive 
are  called  animals. 

F.  Right ;  but  can  you  tell  me  what 
a  horse  and  a  cabbage  are  alike  in  ? 

C.  Nothing,  I  believe. 

F.  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
the  slenderest  moss  that  grows  upon  the 
wall  is  like  the  greatest  man  or  the 
highest  angel. 

C  Because  God  made  them. 

jP.  Yes ;  and  how  do  you  call  every 
thing  that  is  made  ? 

C.  A  creature.  ^  J 

I  3 
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F.  A  horse,  then,  is  a  creature,  buti 
also  a  living  creature ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
an  animal. 

C.  And  a  cabbage  is  a  dead  creature; 
that  is  the  difFerience. 

F.  Not  so,  neither  ;  nothing  is  dead 
that  has  never  been  alive. 

C.  What  must  I  call  it,  then,  if  it  is 
neither  dead  nor  alive  ? 

F.  An  inanimate  creature;  there  is 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate  creation. 
Plants,  stones,  metals,  are  of  the  latter 
class  ;  horses  belong  to  the  former. 

C.  But  the  gardener  told  me  some  of 
my  cabbages  were  dead^  and  some  were 
alive. 

F.  Very  true.  Plants  have  a  vegeta^ 
tive  life,  a  principal  of  growth  and  de- 
cay ;  this  is  common  to  them  with  all 
organized  bodies  ;  but  they  have  not 
sensation,  at  least  we  do  not  know  they 
have — they  have  not  life,  therefore,  in 
the  sense  in  which  animals  enjoy  it. 

(7.  A  horse  is  called  an  animal,  then? 
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i  j  F.  Yes  ;  but  a  salmon  is  an  animal : 
ij,  and  so  is  a  sparrow  ;  how  will  you  dis- 

jtinguish  a  horse  from  these  ? 
e;      C.  A  salmon  lives  in  the  water,  and 

Swims  ;  a  sparrow  flies,  and  lives  in  the 
id  lair. 

I  jF.  I  think  a  sahnon  could  not  walk 
is  upon  the  ground,  even  if  it  could  live 

out  of  the  water, 
is      C.  No,  indeed,  it  has  no  legs. 
il|    F.   And  a  bird  cannot  gallop  like  a 
■r  j  horse. 

C.  No  ;  it  hops  upon  its  two  slender 
if  legs. 

e      F.  How  many  legs  has  a  horse  ? 
C.  Four. 
F.  And  an  ox. 
C  Four  likewise. 
F.  And  a  camel  ? 
I     C.  Four  still. 

j  F.  Do  you  know  any  animals  which 
live  upon  the  earth  that  have  not  four 
I  legs? 
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C.  I  think  not ;  they  have  all  four 
legs,  except  worms  and  insects,  and  1 
such  things. 

F.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  what 
an  animal  is  called  that  has  four  legs  ; 
you  have  it  in  your  little  books  ? 

C.  A  quadruped. 

F.  A  horse  then  is  a  quadruped :  by 
this  we  distinguish  him  from  birds,  fishes, 
and  insects. 

C.  And  from  men. 

F.  True  ;  but  if  you  had  been  talking 
about  birds,  you  would  not  have  found 
it  so  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

C.  How  so  ?  a  man  is  not  at  all  like 
a  bird. 

F.  Yet  an  ancient  philosopher  could 
find  no  way  to  distinguish  them,  but  by 
calling  man  a  tzvo-legged  animal  without 
feathers. 

C.  I  think  he  was  very  silly  ;  they  are 
not  at  all  alike,  though  they  have  both 
two  legs. 
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F.  Another  ancient  philosopher,  called 
iogenes,  was  of  your  opinion.  He 
tripped  a  cock  of  his  feathers,  and 
urned  him  into  the  school  where  Plato, 
ihat  was  his  name,  was  teaching,  and 
^aid,  ^  Here  is  Plato's  man  for  you  !V; 

tC.  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  should 
ave  laughed  very  much. 
F.  Probably.     Before  we  laugh  at 
thers,  however,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
o  ourselves.    We  have  not  yet  found 
f*ny  thing  which  will  distinguish  a  horse 
from  an  elephant,  or  from  a  Norway  rat. 

C.  O,  that  is  easy  enough.  An  ele- 
Dhant  is  very  large,  and  a  rat  is  very 
^mall ;  a  horse  is  neither  large  nor  small. 

F.  Before  we  go  any  further,  look 
what  is  settled  on  the  skirt  of  your  coat. 

C.  It  is  a  butterfly :  what  a  prodi- 
giously large  one !  I  never  saw  such  a 
one  before. 

F.  Is  it  larger  than  a  rat  think  you  ? 
V  C  No,  that  it  is  not. 
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Yet  you  called  the  butterfly  large, 

and  you  called  the  rat  small. 

C.  It  is  very  large  for  a  butterfly, 
jP.  It  is  so.    You  see,  therefore,  that 

large  and  small  are  relative  terms. 
C.  I  do  not  well  understand  that 

phrase. 

F.  It  means  that  they  have  no  precise 
and  determinate  signification  in  them- 
selves,  but  are  applied  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  other  ideas  which  you  join 
with  them,  and  the  different  positions  in 
which  you  view  them.  This  butterfly, 
therefore,  is  large^,  compared  with  those 
of  its  own  species,  and  small  compared 
with  many  other  species  of  animals. 
Besides,  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
varies  more  than  the  size  of  individuals. 
If  you  were  to  give  an  idea  of  a  horse 
from  its  size,  you  would  certainly  say  it 
was  much  bigger  than  a  dog  ;  yet  if  you 
take  the  smallest  Shetland  horse,  and  the 
largest  Irish  greyhound,  you  will  find 
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hem  very  much  upon  a  par ;  size,  there- 
iore,  is  not  a  circumstance  by  which  you 
:an  accurately  distinguish  one  animal 
rom  another ;  nor  yet  is  colour. 

C.  No ;  there  are  black  horses,  and 
pay,  and  white,  and  pied. 

F.  But  you  have  not  seen  that  variety 
if  colours  in  a  hare,  for  instance. 

C  No,  a  hare  is  always  brown. 

jP.  Yet  if  you  were  to  depend  upon 
hat  circumstance,  you  would  not  convey 
he  idea  of  a  hare  to  a  mountaineer,  or 
,n  inhabitant  of  Siberia ;  for  he  sees 
hem  white  as  snow.  We  must,  there- 
ore,  find  out  some  circumstances  that 
io  not  change  like  size  and  colour,  and 
may  add  shape,  though  they  are  not 
D  obvious,  nor  perhaps  so  striking.— 
Look  at  the  feet  of  quadrupeds  ;  are  they 
ill  alike? 

I  C  No  :  some  have  long  taper  claws, 
[nd  some  have  thick  clumsy  feet  without 
I  [laws. 
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F.  The  thick  feet  are  horny :  are  they 
not  ? 

C.  Yes,  I  recollect  they  are  called 
hoofs. 

F.  And  the  feet  that  are  not  covered 
with  horn,  and  are  divided  into  claws, 
are  called  digitatedy  from  digitus^  a 
finger;  because  they  are  parted  like 
fingers.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  grand 
division  of  quadrupeds  into  hoofed  and 
digitated.  Of  which  division  is  the 
horse  ? 

C  He  is  hoofed. 

F.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  horses  ;  did  you  ever  know  one 
that  was  not  hoofed  ? 

C  No,  never. 

F.  Do  you  think  w^e  run  any  hazard 
of  a  stranger  telling  us,  Sir,  horses  are 
hoofed  indeed  in  your  country,  but  in 
mine,  which  is  in  a  different  climate,  and 
where  we  feed  them  differently,  they 
have  claws  ? 
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C.  No,  I  dare  say  not. 

F.  Then  we  liave  got  something  to 
ur  purpose  ;  a  circumstance  easily  maik- 
d>  which  always  belongs  to  the  animal, 
nder  every  variation  of  situation  or 
Teatment.  But  an  ox  is  hoofed,  and  so 
s  a  sheep  ;  we  must  distinguish  still  far- 
ther. You  have  often  stood  by,  I  sup- 
pose, while  the  smith  was  shoeing  a 
lorse.    What  kind  of  a  hoof  has  he  ? 

C.  It  is  round  and  all  in  one  piece. 

F,  And  is  that  of  an  ox  so  ? 

C,  No,  it  is  divided. 

F.  A  horse,  then,  is  not  only  hoofed 
3ut  whole-hoofed.  Now  how  many 
quadrupeds  do  you  think  there  are  in  the 
woxldi  that  are  whole-hoofed  ? 

C.  Indeed  I  do  not  know. 

F.  There  are,  among  all  animals  that 
fcve  are  acquainted  with,  either  in  this 
[country  or  in  any  other,  only  the  horse, 
the  ass,  and  the  zebra,  which  is  a  species 
;)f  wild  ass.  Now,  therefore,  you  see  we 
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have  nearly  accomplislied  our  purpose ; 
we  have  only  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  ass. 

C.  That  is  easily  done^  I  believe ;  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  body  could  mis- 
take my  little  horse  for  an  ass. 

jp.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  as  you 
imagine ;  the  eye  readily  distinguishes 
them  by  the  air  and  general  appearance, 
but  naturalists  have  been  rather  puzzled 
to  fix  upon  any  specific  difference,  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  definition. 
Some  have,  therefore,  fixed  upon  the 
ears,  others  on  the  mane  and  tail.  What 
kind  of  ears  has  an  ass  ? 

C  O,  very  long  clumsy  ears.  Asses' 
ears  are  always  laughed  at. 

F.  And  the  horse  ? 

C  The  horse  has  small  ears,  nicely 
turned  and  upright. 

F.  And  the  mane,  is  there  no  differ- 
ence there  ? 

C.  The  horse  has  a  fine  long  flowii^g 
mane ;  (he  ass  has  hardly  any* 
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F.  And  the  tail!  is  it  not  fuller  of 
lair  in  the  horse  than  in  the  ass  ? 

C.  Yes ;  the  ass  has  only  a  few  long 
lau^s  at  the  end  of  the  tail;  but  the 
iiorse  has  a  long  bushy  tail  when  it  is 
liot  cut. 

F.  Which^  by  the  way,  it  is  a  pity  it 
pver  should.  Now,  then,  observe  what 
particulars  we  have  got.  A  horse  is  an 
animal  of  the  quadruped  kind,  whole^ 
hoofed^  with  short  erect  ears^  a  flowing 
mane^  and  a  tail  covered  in  e'very  part 
with  long  hairs.  Now  is  there  any 
other  animal,  think  you,  in  the  world, 
that  answers  these  particulars  ? 

C.  I  do  not  know ;  this  does  not  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  him. 

F.  And  yet  it  tells  us  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  the  different  tribes 
jof  the  creation  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Do  you 
jknow  now  what  we  have  been  making? 

a  What? 
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F.  A  Definition.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  definition  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely the  thing  defined  from  any  other 
thing,  and  to  do  it  in  as  few  terms  as 
possible.  Its  object  is  to  separate  the 
subject  of  definition,  first,  from  those 
with  which  it  has  only  a  general  resem- 
blance,  then,  from  those  which  agree 
with  it  in  a  greater  variety  of  particu- 
lars; and  so  on  till  by  constantly  throw- 
ing out  all  which  have  not  the  qualities 
we  have  taken  notice  of,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  individual  or  the  species 
we  wish  to  ascertain.  It  is  a  kind  of 
chase,  and  resembles  the  manner  of 
hunting  in  some  countries,  where  they 
first  enclose  a  large  circle  with  their 
dogs,  nets,  and  horses  ;  and  then,  by  de- 
grees, draw  their  toils  closer  and  closer, 
driving  their  game  before  them  till  it  is 
at  length  brought  into  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass that  the  sportsmen  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  knock  down  their  prey. 
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C.  Just  as  we  have  been  hunting  this 
horse,  till  at  last  we  held  him  fast  by  his 
ears  and  taiL 

F.  I  should  observe  to  you,  that  in 
the  definition  naturalists  give  of  a  horse 
it  is  generally  mentioned  that  he  has 
six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  because 
this  circumstance  of  the  teeth  has  been 
found  a  very  convenient  one  for  cha- 
racterising large  classes :  but  as  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  here,  I  have  omitted 
it ;  a  definition  being  the  most  perfect 
the  fewer  particulars  you  make  use  of, 
provided  you  can  say  with  certainty  from 
those  particulars  the  object  so  charac- 
terised must  be  this  and  no  other  what- 
ever. 

C,  But,  papa,  if  I  had  never  seen  a 
horse,  I  should  not  know  what  kind  of 
animal  it  was  by  this  definition. 

F.  Let  us  hear,  then,  how  you  would 
give  me  an  idea  of  a  horse. 

C.  I  would  say  it  was  a  fine  large 
k3 
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prancing  creature  with  slender  legs  and 
an  arched  neck,  and  a  sleek  smooth 
skin,  and  a  tail  that  sweeps  the  grounds 
and  that  he  snorts  and  neighs  very  loud, 
and  tosses  his  head,  and  runs  as  swift 
as  the  wind. 

F.  I  think  you  learned  some  verses 
upon  the  horse  in  your  last  lesson  ?  Re- 
peat  them. 

C.  The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling 
ground  ; 

Pamper'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides, 
And  laves,  in  height  of  bloocl,  his  shining  sides  ; 
His  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies; 
His  mane  disheveird  o'er  his  shoulders  flies  ; 
He  SRufFs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 

Pope's  Homer, 

F.  You  have  said  very  well ;  but  this 
is  not  a  De/irntion^  it  is  a  Desanption. 

C.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

F.  A  description  is  intended  to  give 
you  a  lively  picture  of  (in  object,  a.^  if 
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I  roil  saw  it ;  it  ought  to  be  very  full.  A 
I  lefinition  gives  no  picture  to  those  who 
iave  not  seen  it :  it  rather  tells  you  what 
Is  subject  is  not,  than  what  it  is,  by 
living  you  such  clear  specific  marks, 
hat  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  confound 
;  with  any  thing  else ;  and  hence  it  is 
f  the  greatest  use  in  throwing  thirigs 
ito  classes.    We  have  a  great  many 
eautiful  descriptions  from  ancient  au- 
[lors  so  loosely  worded  that  we  cannot 
srtainly  tell  what  animals  are  meant  by 
lem  :  whereas,  if  they  had  given  us  de- 
nitions,  three  lines  would  have  ascer-, 
lined  their  meaning. 

C.  I  like  a  description  best,  papa. 

F.  Perhaps  so ;  I  believe  I  should 
ave  done  the  same  at  your  age.  Re- 
lember,  however,  that  nothing  is  more 
seful  than  to  learn  to  form  ideas  with 
recision,  and  to  express  them  with 
^curacy  ;  I  have  not  given  you  a  defi-' 
[ition  to  teach  you  wb^it  a  horse  iS|  but 
0  teach  you  to  thinh^ 
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■ 

THE  PHENIX  AND  DOVE. 

A  Phenix,  who  had  long  inhabitec 
the  solitary  deserts  of  Arabia,  once  flevi 
so  near  the  habitations  of  men  as  tc 
meet  with  a  tame  dove^  who  was  sitting 
Gil  her  nest,  with  wings  expanded,  anc 
fondly  brooding  over  her  young  ones 
while  she  expected  her  mate,  who  wa^ 
foraging  abroad  to  procure  them  food 
The  Phenix^  with  a  kind  of  insulting 
compassion,  said  to  her,  Poor  bird 
how  much  I  pity  thee  !  confined  to  i 
single  spot,  and  sunk  in  domestic  cares 
thou  art  continually  employed  either  ir 
laying  eggs  or  providing  for  thy  brood 
and  thou  exhaiistest  thy  life  and  strengtl 
in  perpetuating  a  feeble  and  defence* 
less  race.  As  to  myself,  I  live  exempi 
from  toil,  care,  and  misfortune.  I  feec 
upon  nothing  less  precious  than  rich 
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^ums  and  spices.  -I  fly  through  the 
rackless  regions  of  the  air,  and  when  I 
iim  seen  by  men,  am  gazed  at  with  cu- 
iosity  and  astonishment !  I  have  no  one 
0  control  my  range,  no  one  to  provide 
tor ;  and  when  I  have  fulfilled  my  five 
[enturies  of  life,  and  seen  the  revolu- 
ion  of  ages,  I  rather  vanish  than  die,  and 
.  successor,  without  my  care,  springs  up 
rom  my  ashes.  I  am  an  image  of  the 
^reat  sun  whom  I  adore ;  and  glory  in 
►eing  like  him,  single  and  alone,  and 
laving  no  likeness." 

The  Dove  replied,  "  O  Phenix,  I 
ity  thee  much  more  than  thou  alFectest 
0  pity  me  !  V/hat  pleasure  canst  thou 
njoy,  who  livest  forlorn  and  solitary  in 
.  trackless  and  unpeopled  desert  ?  who 
last  no  mate  to  caress  thee,  no  young 
[nes  to  excite  thy  tenderness  and  re- 
gard thy  cares,  no  kindred,  no  society 
imongst  thy  fellows?  Not  long  life 
mly,  but  immortality  itself  would  be  a 
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curse^  if  it  were  to  be  bestowed  on  such 
uncomfortable  terms.  For  my  part^  I 
know  that  my  life  will  be  short,  and 
therefore  I  employ  it  in  raising  a  nu- 
merous posterity,  and  in  opening  my 
heart  to  ail  the  sweets  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. I  am  beloved  by  my  partner 
I  am  dear  to  man:  and  shall  leav( 
marks  behind  me  that  I  have  lived.  As 
to  the  sun,  to  whom  thou  hast  presumedly 
to  compare  thyself,  that  glorious  being 
is  so  totally  different  from,  and  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to,  all  the  creatures  upor 
earth,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  liken 
ourselves  to  him,  or  to  determme  upon 
the  manner  of  his  existence.  One  ob- 
vious difference,  however,  thou  mayesi 
remark  ;  that  the  sun,  though  alone,  by 
his  prolific  heat  produces  all  things,  an 
though  he  shines  so  high  above  ouiHj 
heads,  gives  us  reason  every  moment  ti 
bless  his  beams  ;  whereas  thou,  swellin 
with  imaginary    greatness,  dreames 
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.way  a  long  period  of  existence,  equally 
oid  of  comfort  and  usefulness."* 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
\  PAPER. 

F.  I  WILL  now,  as  I  promised,  give 
^ou  an  account  of  the  elegant  and  use- 
iil  manufacture  of  Paper,  the  basis  of 
vhich  is  itself  a  manufacture.  This  de- 
icate  and  beautiful  substance  is  made 
rom  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting 
naterials,  from  old  rags,  which  have 
jassed  from  one  poor  person  to  another 
md  have  perhaps  at  length  dropped  in 
atters  from  the  child  of  the  beggar. 
These  are  carefully  picked  up  from 
kuighills,  or  bought  from  servants  by 
S^ews,  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
ibout  and  collect  them.  They  sell 
Ihem  to  the  rag-merchant,  who  gives 
xom  two  pence  to  four  pence  a  pound, 
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according  to  their  quality  ;  and  he,  when 
he  has  got  a  sufficient  quantity,  disposes 
of  them  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  mill. 
He  gives  them  first  to  women  to  sort  and 
pick,  agreeably  to  their  different  degrees 
of  fineness ;  they  also  with  a  knife  cut 
out  carefully  all  the  seams,  which  they 
throw  into  a  basket  for  other  purposes ; 
they  then  put  them  into  the  dusting- 
engine,  a  large  circular  wire  sieve,  where 
they  receive  some  degree  of  cleansing. 
The  rags  are  then  conveyed  to  the  mill. 
Here  they  were  formerly  beat  to  pieces 
with  vast  hammers,  which  rose  and  fell 
continually  with  a  most  tremendous 
noise,  that  was  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
But  now  they  put  the  rags  into  a  large 
trough  or  cistern,  into  which  a  pipe  of 
clear  spring  water  is  constantly  flowing. 
In  this  cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder,  about 
two  feet  long,  set  thick  round  with  rows 
of  iron  spikes,  standing  as  near  as  they 
can  to  one  another  without  touching. 
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^.t  the  bottom  of  the  trough  there  are 
corresponding  rows  of  spikes.  The  cy- 
inder  is  made  to  whirl  round  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and  with  these  iron 
:eeth  rends  and  tears  the  cloth  in  every 
Dossible  direction ;  tili^  by  the  assistance 
)f  the  water,  which  continually  flows 
hrough  the  cistern,  it  is  thoroughly 
nasticated,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp ; 
md  by  the  same  process  all  its  impuri- 
:ies  are  cleansed  away,  and  it  is  restored 
:o  its  original  whiteness.  This  process 
takes  about  six  hours.  To  improve  the 
:olour  they  then  put  in  a  little  smalt, 
tvhich  gives  it  a  biueish  cast,  which  all 
paper  has  more  or  less :  the  French 
paper  has  less  of  it  than  ours.  This  fine 
i  pulp  is  next  put  into  a  copper  of  v/arm. 
water.  It  is  the  substance  of  paper,  but 
pe  form  must  now  be  given  it :  for  this 
purpose  they  use  a  mould.  It  is  made 
bf  wire,  strong  one  way,  and  crossed 
kith  finer.    This  mould  they  just  dip 

I    YOL.  lla  t 
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horizontally  into  the  copper  and  take 
it  out  again.  It  has  a  little  wooden 
frame  on  the  edge,  by  means  of  which 
it  retains  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  is 
wanted  for  the  thickness  of  the  sheet, 
and  the  water  runs  off  through  the 
interstices  of  the  wires.  Another  man 
instantly  receives  it,  opens  the  frame, 
and  turns  out  the  thin  sheet,  which  has 
now  shape,  but  not  consistence,  upon 
soft  felt,  which  is  placed  on  the  ground 
to  receive  it.  On  that  is  placed  another 
piece  of  felt,  and  then  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  so  on  till  they  have  made  a 
pile  of  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  then 
pressed  with  a  large  screw-press,  moved 
by  a  long  lever,  which  forcibly  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  them,  and  gives  them 
immediate  consistence.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The 
felts  are  taken  off,  and  thrown  on  one 
sidcj  and  the  paper  on  the  other,  whence 
it  is  dexterously  taken  up  with  an  in- 
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strument  in  the  form  of  a  T,  three 
jheets  at  a  time,  and  hung  on  lines  to 
Irj.  There  it  hangs  for  a  week  or  ten 
Jays,  which  likewise  further  whitens  it ; 
md  any  knots  and  roughness  it  may 
[lave,  are  picked  off  carefully  by  the 
^omen.  It  is  then  sized.  Size  is  a  kind 
glue;  and  without  this  preparation 
the  paper  would  not  bear  ink ;  it  would 
fun  and  blot  as  you  see  it  does  on  gray 
paper.  The  sheets  are  just  dipped  into 
the  size  and  taken  out  again.  The  ex- 
act degree  of  sizing  is  a  matter  of 
[licety,  which  can  only  be  known  by  ex- 
perience. They  are  then  hung  up  again 
to  dry,  and  when  dry  taken  to  the  fi- 
nishing-room, where  they  are  examined 
anew,  pressed  in  the  dry-presses,  which 
give  them  their  last  gloss,  and  smooth- 
bess ;  counted  up  into  quires,  made  up 
into  reams,  and  sent  to  the  stationer's, 
from  whom  we  have  it,  after  he  has 
folded  it  again  and  cut  the  edges ;  some 
L  g 
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too  he  makes  to  shine  like  satin^  by 
hot-pressing  it,  or  glossing  it  with  hot 
plates.  The  whole  process  of  paper- 
making  takes  about  three  weeks. 

H.  It  is  a  very  curious  process  in- 
deed. I  shall  almost  scruple  for  the  fu- 
ture to  blacken  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
careless  scrawl,  now  I  know  how  much 
pains  it  costs  to  make  it  so  white  and 
beautiful. 

f\  It  is  true  that  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  we  use  with  so  much  v/aste  and 
profusion  as  this  manufacture ;  we  should 
think  ourselves  confined  in  the  use  of  it, 
if  we  might  not  tear,  disperse,  and  de- 
stroy it  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  so  that  it  is 
really  astonishing,  whence  linen  enough 
can  be  procured  to  answer  so  vast  a  de- 
mand. As  to  the  coarse  brown  papers, 
of  which  an  astonishing  quantity  is  used 
by  every  shopkeeper  in  packages,  &c. 
these  are  made  chiefly  of  oakum,  that 
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is,  old  hempen  ropes,  A  fine  paper  is 
made  in  China  of  silk. 

H.  I  have  heard  lately  of  woven  paper; 
pray  what  is  that  ?  they  cannot  weave 
paper,  surely ! 

ij  F.  Your  question  is  very  natural, 
jin  order  to  answer  it,  I  must  desire  you 
to  take  a  sheet  of  common  paper,  and 
hold  it  up  against  the  light.  Do  not 
you  see  marks  in  it  ? 

H.  I  see  a  great  many  white  lines 
running  along  lengthways,  like  ribs, 
and  smaller  that  cross  them.  I  see,  too, 
letters  and  the  figure  of  a  crown. 

F.  These  are  all  the  marks  of  the 
wires ;  the  thickness  of  the  wire  pre- 
vents so  much  of  the  pulp  lying  upon 
the  sheet  in  those  places,  consequently 
wherever  the  wires  are,  the  paper  is 
}  thinner,  and  you  see  the  light  through 
movi^  readily,  which  gives  that  appear- 
.gpee  pf  ivhilf  lin^^,  Tl]§  letters  toci 
I.  i 
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are  worked  in  the  wire,  and  are  the 
maker's  name.  Now  to  prevent  these 
lines,  which  take  off  from  the  beauty 
of  the  paper,  particularly  of  drawing- 
paper,  there  have  been  lately  used 
moulds  of  brass  wire  exceeding  fine,  of 
equal  thickness,  and  woven  or  latticed 
one  within  another :  the  marks  there- 
fore of  these  are  easily  pressed  out,  so  as 
to  be  hardly  visible  ;  if  you  look  at 
this  sheet  you  will  see  it  is  quite 
smooth. 
H.  It  is  so. 

F.  I  should  mention  to  you,  that 
there  is  a  discovery  very  lately  made, 
by  which  they  can  make  paper  equal 
to  any  in  whiteness,  of  the  coarsest 
brown  rags,  and  even  of  dyed  cottons ; 
which  they  have  till  now  been  obliged 
to  throw  by  for  inferior  purposes. 

H.  That  is  like  what  you  told  me 
before  of  bleaching  cloth  in  a  few 
hours. 
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F.  It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the 
;ame  discovery^  The  paper  made  of 
jhese  brown  rags  is  likewise  more  va- 
uable^  from  being  very  tough  and 
trongj,  almost  like  parchment. 
;  //.  When  was  the  making  of  paper 
bund  out  ? 

F.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  but  pro- 
lably  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Qvention  has  been  of  almost  equal 
!on sequence  to  literature,  with  that  of 
printing  itself ;  and  shows  how  the  arts 
nd  sciences,  like  children  of  the  same 
amily,  mutually  assist  and  bring  forward 
ach  other* 

• 
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THE  TWO  ROBBERS. 

Scene Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  Guards.  A  man 
with  a  fierce  countenance^  chained  and  fettered,  brought 
before  him, 

Alex.  What,  art  tliou  the  Thracian 
Robber,  of  whose  exploits  I  have  heard 
so  much  ? 

Rob,  I  am  a  Thracian  and  a  soldier. 

A.  A  soldier !— a  thief,  a  plunderer, 
an  assassin  !  the  pest  of  the  country !  I 
could  honour  thy  courage,  but  I  must 
detest  and  punish  thy  crimes. 

R.  What  have  I  done,  of  which  you 
can  complain  ? 

A.  Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my 
authority,  violated  the  public  peace,  and 
passed  thy  life  in  injuring  the  persons  and 
properties  of  thy  feliow-subjects  ? 

R.  Alexander,  I  am  your  captive— 
I  must  hear  vdiat  you  please  to  say,  and 
endure  nvIhU  you  pletise  to  inflict*  But 
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ny  soul  is  unconqiiered ;  and  if  I  reply- 
it  all  to  your  reproaches,  I  will  reply 
ike  a  free  man« 

A.  Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me 
:o  take  the  advantage  of  my  power  to 
dience  those  with  whom  I  deign  to  con- 
verse ! 

R.  I  must  then  answer  your  question 
■)j  another.  How  have  you  passed  your 
ife  ? 

A.  Like  a  heroi  Ask  Fame,  and  she 
will  tell  you.  Among  the  brave,  I  have 
3een  the  bravest :  among  sovereigns,  the 
loblest:  among  conquerors,  the  mightiest. 

R.  And  does  not  Fame  speak  of  me, 
:oo  ?  Was  there  ever  a  bolder  captain 
3f  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there  ever 
— But  I  scorn  to  boast.  You  yourself 
enow  that  I  have  not  been  easily  sub- 
dued. 

A.  Still  what  are  you  but  a  robber—* 
a.  base  dishonest  robber  ? 
R.  And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Have 
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not,  you,  too,  gone  about  the  earth  like 
an  evil  genius^  blasting  the  fair  fruits  of 
peace  and  industry  : — plundering,  rava- 
ging, killing,  without  lav^%  without  jus- 
tice, merely  to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust 
for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  done  to 
a  single  district  with  a  hundred  followers, 
you  have  done  to  whole  nations  with  a 
hundred  thousand.  If  I  have  stripped 
individuals,  you  have  ruined  kings  and 
princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets, 
you  have  desolated  the  most  flourishing 
kingdoms  and  cities  of  the  earth.  What 
is  then  the  difference,  but  that  as  you 
were  born  a  king,  and  I  a  private  man, 
you  have  been  able  to  become  a  mightier 
robber  than  I  ? 

/J.  But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I 
have  given  like  a  king.  If  I  have  sub- 
verted em[)ires,  I  liave  founded  greater. 
I  have  cherished  arts,  commerce,  and 
philosophy. 

I,  toO;  have  freely  given  to  the 
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poor,  what  I  took  from  the  rich.  I  have 
established  order  and  discipline  among 
jthe  most  ferocious  of  mankind ;  and  have 
stretched  out  my  protecting  arm  over 
the  oppressed.  I  know,  indeed,  little  of 
i;he  philosophy  you  talk,  of :  but  I  be- 
ieve  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  repay 
to  the  world  the  mischiefs  we  have 
Jone  it. 

yl.  Leave  me — Take  off  his  chains, 
and  use  him  well.  {E.vit  Robber.) — - 
A.re  we  then  so  much  alike  ? — Alexander 
to  a  robber  ? — Let  me  reflect. 

THIRTEENTH  EVENING. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

Among  the  large  branches  of  an  aged 
pak,  which  grew  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
wood,  lived  once  upon  a  time  a  wild  cat* 
Ijn  that  tree  she  was  born  and  brought  up, 
nd  had  nursed  many  litters  of  kittens; 
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her  mother,  and  her  grand-mother,  had 
lived  there  before  her  ;  indeed,  I  believe 
that,  as  long  as  the  oak  had  been  an 
oak,  this  family  of  wild  cats  had  made 
it  their  home. 

One  day,  as  she  was  couching  among 
some  bushes  near  the  foot  of  her  tree, 
watching  her  opportunity  to  spring  upon 
any  poor  little  bird  who  might  happen 
to  alight  within  her  reach,  she  heard  a 
great  rustling  in  the  thicket,  and  pre- 
sently two  men  pushed  their  way 
through,  and  stood  before  her.  This 
part  of  the  forest  was  so  tangled  and 
wild,  and  so  far  from  any  human  ha- 
bitation, that  it  v/as  a  rare  thing  to  see 
men  there,  and  the  cat  wondered  very 
much  why  they  came  ;  so  she  lay  quite 
still  in  her  hiding  place,  Avatching  them, 
and  listening  to  hear  what  they  should 
say.  She  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  wood-cutters^  for  each  was  armed 
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with  an  axe,  which  he  carried  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Presently  one  said  to  his  fellow^  Is 
t  all  to  be  cut  down?"  All  the 
^hole  forest,"  answered  the  other; 
Kand  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  up 
md  sown  with  corn,  but  the  largest 
xees  are  to  be  felled  first."  "  If  that  be 
he  case/'  said  the  first,  we  cannot  be- 
jin  better  than  with  this  noble  oak  be- 
bre  US3  and  I  will  put  a  mark  on  it, 
hat  we  may  know  it  again,"  So  say- 
ng  he  pulled  out  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 
nade  a  large  white  cross  on  the  bark 
>f  the  poor  cat's  own  tree.  Next 
ireek,"  added  he  "  we  will  lay  the  axe 
o  the  root.'*  And  he  walked  od,  whist- 
ing  with  great  unconcern. 

The  unfortunate  cat  lay  a  long 
ime  on  the  ground,  half  dead  with 
jrief  and  terror,  and  unable  to  move  a 
imb.  At  lengthy  after  uttering  several 
M 
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cries  so  loud  and  shrill  that  the  whole 
forest  seemed  to  ring  again,  she  started 
up,  and  ran  like  one  distracted  to  spread 
the  dismal  news  among  her  neighbours 
of  the  wood.  The  first  creature  that 
she  met  was  the  stag  :  he  had  just  start- 
ed up  from  his  lair,  amid  the  thickest 
cover,  and  stood  listening,  ready  to 
bound  away  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger.  "  Was  it  you,  neighbour  Puss," 
cried  he,  "  who  set  up  that  frightful 
yell  which  I  heard?  I  almost  thought 
the  hounds  and  hunters  were  upon  me ; 
—but  what  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Mat- 
ter enough,"  answered  the  cat ;  worse 
than  either  hounds  or  hunters;  the 
forest  is  to  be  cut  down."  And  she 
told  him  her  sad  story.  "  The  forest 
cut  down  !**  brayed  out  the  poor  stag, 
while  the  tears  ran  in  large  drops  down 
his  hairy  face  ;  "  and  what  is  to  become 
of  me  and  you,  and  all  our  neighbours  ? 
Man  has  always  been  my  enemy,  but 
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this  is  a  stroke  of  cruelty  which  I  did 
not  expect  even  from  him.  Is  there  no 
help,  no  remedy  ?"  "  I  will  fight  for 
my  tree,"  cried  the  cat,  "  as  long  as 
teeth  and  claws  hold  good ;  and  you 
with  your  great  horns  may  surely  defend 
your  own  thicket ;  but  this  77ian  is  a  terri- 
ble creature,  and  he  has  so  many  crafty 
tricks,  that  I  know  nobody,  except  the 
fox,  who  is  at  all  a  match  for  him  ; 
suppose  we  run  and  ask  his  advice." 
i  "  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  stag ; 
and  they  marched  away  together  in 
search  of  him. 

The  fox  had  his  abode  near  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry 
bank,  thickly  covered  with  bushes  and 
brambles.  His  hole  was  burrowed  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  cunningly  contrived 
1  with  several  openings  on  different  sides, 
by  which  he  might  make  his  escape  in 
i  case  of  danger.  The  cat  put  her  head 
[  in  at  one  of  the  entra^ces^  and  called  to 
I  M  2 
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him  to  come  out;  but  it  was  not  till 
he  had  carefully  peeped  about,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  all  was 
safej  that  cunning  Reynard  ventured  to 
trust  himself  abroad. 

In  great  distress  the  stag  related  the 
cause  of  their  coming.  "  I  have  heard 
something  of  this  matter  before/'  re- 
plied the  fox ;  "  but  you  are  too  con^ 
descending  to  come  and  ask  the  advice 
of  a  simple  creature  like  myself,  who 
never  yet  knew  what  policy  or  artifice 
meant,  and—"  Here  the  cat  and  the 
stag  eagerly  interrupted  him,  and  with 
one  voice  began  to  compliment  him  on 
the  sagacity  and  wisdom  for  which  all 
the  world  gave  him  credit,  declaring  that 
their  whole  hope  and  consolation  rested 
on  his  counsels.  "  Weil,"  returned  the 
fox,  "  since  you  will  have  it  so,  though 
I  blush  to  utter  my  poor  thoughts  be- 
fore beasts  so  much  my  superiors,  I  will 
venture  with  all  humility  to  suggest. 
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I  hat  a  general  meeting  be  immediately 
I  Summoned,  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
|brest,  in  order  that  we  may  take  our 
neasures  in  concert,  and  after  hearing 
I  he  opinions  of  all." 

j  An  excellent  proposal!^'  cried  the 
;tag.  An  excellent  proposal !  "  echoed 
he  cat;  but  who  shall  we  send  to  call 
hem  all  together  ?  "  "I  would  go  to 
[hem  myself,"  replied  the  fox,  "  but  it 
s  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  ani- 
Tial^  might  doubt  the  innocence  of  my 
ntentions,  and  refuse  to  come;  for  I 
lave  been  a  much  calumniated  creature. 
The  same  thing  might  happen  with 
l^ou,  neighbour  Puss ;  the  squirrel  and 

\:he  mouse  especially.''  "  True/' 

,  pried  the  cat,  they  would,  perhaps, 
be  taking  some  idle  notions  into  their 
lieads/'. . , .  And  as  to  my  lord  the 
Itagj"  rejoined  Reynard^  "  he  is  a  beast 
pf  far  too  exalted  a  rank  for  such  an 
jo|iice,   Stay^  there  is  ray  worthy  friend 

M  3 
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the  hedgehog,  suppose  we  send  him;  a 
little  slow  of  foot,  to  be  sore,  and  not 
wonderfully  bright ;  but  a  plain  honest 
creature  as  any  that  lives,  well  spoken 
of  throughout  the  forest^  and  the  enemy 
of  no  one,  except  indeed  of  the  flies  and 
the  beetles ;  but  we  do  not  call  the  in-  j 
sects  to  council^  of  course."  "  Of  course,"  i 
rejoined  the  cat ;  "  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  reptiles  ?  "   "  Why,  as  to  my  i 
neighbour  the  viper,"  returned  the  fox,  i 
I  own  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably  1 
of  him,  whatever  some  may  whisper  to  ! 
his  disadvantage ;  his  temper  indeed  may 
be  none  of  the  mildest,  but  he  knows 
how  to  make  himself  respected,  and  I 
think  we  must  by  no  means  leave  him 
out ;  and  if  he  is  admitted,  in  common 
civility  his  cousin  the  snake  must  be 
invited  also/'    "  And  what  say  you  to 
the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the  newt  ?  "  asked 
the  stag.    "  Poor  creatures  ! "  said  the 
fox  with  a  sneer,     your  lordship  is  cer- 
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ainly  very  condescending  to  remember 
he  existence  of  beings  so  inferior.  They 
;it  in  our  council^  truly!  However,  I 
vould  by  no  means  give  offence,  at  a 
iime  like  this,  even  to  the  meanest-— 
hey  may  be  permitted  to  hear  the  debate^ 
}rovided  they  do  not  presume  to  speak 
imong  their  betters/' 

The  fox  now  called  in  a  somewhat 
mperioos  tone  to  the  hedgehog  to  come 
brth.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
ittle  creature  roused  himself  with  some 


lastily  unrolling  himself  and  clearing 
lis  prickly  coat  from  the  grass  and  dead 
^aves  that  stuck  in  it,  and  added  not  a 
ittle  to  his  rude  and  slovenly  appearance, 
le  crept  out  from  his  hole  under  the 
mis  of  a  tree,  and  inquired  with  much 
.umility  wiiat  Mr.  Reynard  wanted  with 
im.  The  fox  explained  in  few  words 
[le  alarming  occurrence  of  the  morning. 
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and  thus  proceeded  to  give  hedgehog 
his  orders : 

"  You  are  to  summon  all  our  good 
neighbours  to  meet  this  evening,  an  hour 
before  sunset,  under  the  great  yew-tree 
that  stands  by  itself  near  the  centre  of 
the  v^ood.  Please  to  attend,  and  I  will 
name  them  to  you  in  their  order,  that 
you  may  make  no  mistakes.  First,  you 
turn  down  into  yonder  dingle,  and  there, 
just  beyond  the  old  poplar  which  is  blown 
up  by  the  roots  and  lies  across  the  way, 
look  very  sharp,  and  in  a  snug  sheltered 
nook  you  will  spy  a  hole  running  down 
into  the  steep  bank;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
you  will  find  the  badger.  Beg  him  to 
come  without  fail ;  excepting  the  present 
company  there  is  no  animal  in  the  forest 
of  greater  size  and  consequence,  nor 
whom  I  respect  more.  A  little  lower 
down,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  stream, 
lives  my  cousin  the  polecat  j-^a  dmm 
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situation,  I  should  think,  but  they  say- 
he  sometimes  amuses  himself  with  fishing. 
He  is  a  sharp  fellow;  we  must  by  all 
means  have  him  at  our  council. 

The  weasel  comes  next^  and  you  will 
find  him  in  a  hollow  tree  not  far  off.  If 
the  squirrel  be  not  frolicking  as  usual 
among  the  boughs  of  the  large  beech  in 
which  he  has  his  nest,  nuts  are  now  ripe, 
and  you  must  look  for  him  in  the  hazel- 
copse  on  the  left.  If  I  do  not  mistake, 
you  will  also  find  the  dormouse  lodged 
under  the  roots  of  that  large  oak  hard 
by,  which  is  so  full  of  acorns ;  and  the 
wood-mouse  is  his  next-door  neighbour. 

"  You  must  then  turn  off  towards  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  search  among 
the  fern-brakes  till  you  find  the  hare  ; 
she  sits  close  in  her  form  all  day.  As- 
sure her  that  we  are  extremely  desirous 
of  her  company ;  and  if  she,  or  any  other 
of  our  good  neighbours,  should  make 
the  smallest  scruple  of  meeting  Puss  or 
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myself,  be  sure  to  mention  that  my  lord 
the  stag  passes  his  word  for  their  safety 
both  coming  and  returning.  The  snake 
will  probably  be  sunning  himself  on  the 
grass  a  little  lower  down ;  and  in  the 
dry  part  of  the  wood  up  above,  if  you 
look  narrowly,  you  will  spy  the  viper 
lurking  among  the  dead  leaves.  And 
now  you  may  be  gone." 

The  hedgehog  trudged  off  with  his 
commission. 

In  the  evening  every  one  of  the  ani- 
mals made  his  appearance  under  the 
yevv^-tree  except  the  little  lazy  dormouse, 
who  had  just  opened  his  eyes  when  the 
hedgehog  delivered  his  message,  then 
turned  himself  round,  fallen  asleep  again, 
and  forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

As  undoubted  lord  of  the  forest,  the 
stag  took  the  upper  place ;  Puss  seated 
herself  on  his  right,  and  Reynard  on  his 
left ;  the  others  placed  themselves  in  due 
order  below.  The  stag  opened  the  busi« 
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Bess  of  the  day  by  calling  upon  the  cat 
to  relate  what  she  had  that  morning 
seen  and  heard.  Immediately  the 
afflicted  creature  yelled  out  her  dismal 
tale,  ending  with  a  long  and  melancholy 
mew  which  was  echoed  by  every  animal 
present  in  his  own  note :  the  stag 
brayed,  the  fox  howled,  the  polecat  and 
weasel  cried,  the  badger  and  squirrel 
growled,  the  snake  and  viper  hissed,  the 
hare  screamed,  and  the  mouse  squeaked. 
When  the  din  of  these  discordant  noises 
had  a  little  subsided ;  "  My  friends," 
said  the  stag,  "  lamentations  are  in  vain, 
let  us  now  consider  what  is  to  be  done  ; 
shall  we  look  on  in  tame  submission  to 
see  our  native  wood  levelled  with  the 
earth,  and  ourselves  turned  out  upon  the 
wide  world  to  seek  for  food  and  shelter 
wherever  we  may  find  them,  or  shall  we 
not  rather  all  join  to  defend  it  with  such 
weapons  as  nature  has  given  us  ?  Let 
the  cat  speak  first." 
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"  I  am  for  open  war/'  cried  Puss ; 
"  these  teeth  and  these  talons  were  not 
bestowed  upon  me  for  nothing  ;  (and  as 
she  spoke  she  unsheathed  a  set  of  claws 
at  sight  of  which  the  mouse  and  the 
squirrel  trembled  all  over.)  The  first 
man  who  attacks  my  tree  shall  feel  them 
in  his  eyes;  I  will  defend  my  native 
home  as  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my 
body. — Who  is  of  the  same  mind  ? 

Reynard,  let  us  hear  your  opinion/' 
said  the  stag.  "  I  beg  to  speak  last," 
answered  the  crafty  fox ;  perhaps  I 
have  not  yet  made  up  my  opinion." 

For  my  part,"  growled  out  the  bad- 
ger, thrusting  forward  his  clumsy  person 
as  he  spoke,  I  am  not  so  cunning  as  some 
folks ;  I  speak  my  mind  and  care  for 
nobody ;  and  I  have  only  this  to  say ; 
that  I  never  attack  first,  but  I  have 
strong  teeth  and  a  tough  hide ;  and  if 
any  body  attempts  to  turn  me  out  of 
my  den>  whether  man-,  dog,  or  any 
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other  beast,  I  shall  try  to  make  him 
repent  it." 

It  was  observed  that  the  badger  as  he 
spoke  threw  a  sullen  look  at  the  fox, 
which  plainly  showed  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  knavish  trick  by  which 
Reynard  had  once  contrived  to  turn  him 
out  of  a  hole  which  he  had  dug  with 
the  labours  of  his  own  claws,  and  to  keep 
possession  of  it  for  himself. 

The  viper  now  glided  forward  in  easy 
curves,  and  coiling  himself  up  and  darting 
out  his  forked  tongue  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  "  Man,''  said  he,  "  is  my  ene- 
my and  I  am  his  ;  let  him  set  foot  in  my 
dominions  if  he  dares ;  I  have  a  venom 
in  my  fangs  which  will  soon  teach  him 
that  my  anger  is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  I,"  murmured  out  the  snake,  "  have 
no  venom  to  boast ;  I  am  an  innocent 
and  defenceless  creature,  and  I  own  that 
so  far  from  attempting  to  resist  the  in- 
vader, I  shall  quickly  retreat  from  his 
N 
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approach.  Nature,  in  her  bounty^  has 
endued  me  with  the  power  of  swimmmg: 
and  when  I  can  no  longer  find  a  shelter 
beneath  these  quiet  shades,  I  shall  plunge 
into  the  stream  which  bounds  our  do- 
main, and  seek  a  safer  retreat  among  the 
tall  weeds  which  flourish  on  its  further 
shore." 

As  for  me,"  feebly  screamed  out  the 
hare,  as  she  limped  forth,  staring  around 
her  with  a  look  of  affright,  all  the 
world  must  be  aware  how  weak  and 
timid  a  creature  I  am.  It  has  been  said 
that  I  have  manv  friends,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  protector,  and  cruel 
and  powerful  enemies  lie  in  wait  for  my 
harmless  life  on  every  side.  What  will 
become  of  me  I  know  not,  probably 
some  evil  end  awaits  me ;  but  I  shall 
use  these  nimble  legs,  my  only  hope  of 
safety,  to  bear  me  far  away  from  the 
dreadful  sight  of  man." 

The  sprightly  squirrel  came  forward 
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with  a  bound.    "  I  have  teeth,"  cried  he, 
"  very  able  to  crack  a  nut,  and  claws  by 
which  I  can  cling  fast  enough  to  a  bough, 
but  how  am  I  to  contend  against  the 
mighty  power  of  man  ?   He  would  twist 
off  my  poor  little  head  before  I  could 
draw  one  drop  of  blood  from  his  finger. 
It  is  true  that  I  can  only  live  in  trees, 
and  one  might  as  well  die  fighting  as 
pine  away  with  misery  and  hunger ;  but 
I  have  better  things  in  view  than  either. 
From  the  summit  of  my  beech,  I  have 
often  observed,  at  some  distance  on  the 
further  side  of  the  rivei%  a  group  of 
noble  chesnuts  growing  in  a  park,  which 
would  supply  me  both  with  food  and 
lodging.    I  have  also  discovered  a  spot 
where  two  trees  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream   stretch   forth  their  arms  and 
nearly  meet  above : — I  have  made  my 
mind  to  the  adventure ;  one  bold  leap 
will  bear  me  safely,  I  hope,  to  the 
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further  shore,  and  the  new  and  beautiful 
country  that  lies  beyond  it." 

^'  I  believe,"  squeaked  a  small  shrill 
voice  which  was  found  to  proceed  from 
the  mouse,  that  my  services  would  be 
of  small  importance  in  a  war  against 
mankind ;  and  I  do  not  offer  them.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  find  myself,  on  second 
thoughts,  not  greatly  concerned  in  this 
affair.  If  I  lose  my  nuts  and  acorns 
by  the  fall  of  the  trees,  I  shall  get  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  in  exchange,  which  are 
not  worse  eating,  and  I  can  lodge  full 
as  well  in  the  middle  of  a  corn-rick  as 
tinder  the  roots  of  a  tree.— Every  one 
for  himself  in  this  world." 

"  Our  little  friend  is  much  in  the  right," 
cried  the  weasel ;  I  really  believe  that 
we  shall  find  vastly  comfortable  lodging 
about  barns  and  farm-houses,  and  the 
very  thought  of  a  poultry-yard  makes 
my  mouth  water  :  for  such  an  exchange 
I  should  not  object  to  giving  up  my 
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quarters  in  the  wood  to-morrow."  Nor 
I,  I  protest/'  exclaimed  the  polecat, 
"  Hen's  eggs  are  not  bad  things,  and 
how  delicious  to  fatten  on  the  blood  of 
tiirkies,  geese  and  chickens  !  A  forest  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  me;  I  can 
hide  myself  well  enough  in  a  hedge  or 
under  a  ditch  bank." 

"  Reynard/'  said  the  stag,  "  all  have 
spoken  now  but  you,  and  we  are  impa- 
tient for  your  opinion." 

The  fox  arose,  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  with  an  air  of  great  modesty,  and 
after  pausing  a  few  moments,  as  if  to 
gain  courage  to  speak,  he  thus  began, 
gracefully  waving  his  long  bushy  tail  as 
he  spoke,  *^  While  I  listened  to  the  warlike 
eloquence  of  the  cat,  to  the  indignant 
harangue  of  the  viper,  and  to  the  resolute 
speech  of  my  worthy  friend  the  badger, 
I,  like  them,  felt  myself  inspired  with  the 
valiant  resolution  to  die  in  defence  of 
our  native  wood^  md  in  open  war  with 
M  3  ' 
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man.  But  when  I  afterwards  began  to 
consider  the  weakness  of  our  lesser 
brethren,  the  smaliness  of  our  numbers, 
and  the  wonderful  power  and  resources 
of  man,  I  was  induced  to  change  my 
opinion.  We  cannot  hope  for  victory, 
why  should  we  throw  away  our  lives  ? 
The  viper,  in  spite  of  his  courage  and 
his  venom,  would  be  caught  by  the  neck 
in  a  cleft  stick  and  put  ingloriously  to 
death  very  likely  before  he  had  been  able 
to  inflict  a  single  bite.  The  badger  is  a 
favourite  object  of  the  cruelty  of  man  ; 
he  would  set  upon  him  his  whole  troop 
of  dogs,  hateful  brutes^  who  are  always 
joined  in  league  with  him  against  their 
fellow  beasts  !• — and  though  my  worthy 
friend  would  fight  like  a  hero,  and  kill 
or  maim  several  of  them,  he  would  at 
length  be  torn  in  pieces.  Of  what  avail 
would  be  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  cat 
against  that  thunder  and  lightning  by 
which  man  has  the  art  of  killing  from 
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afar  ?  She  would  be  brought  down  from 
her  highest  bough  pierced  through  the 
head  or  the  hearty  before  she  could  even 
see  that  enemy  whose  eyes  she  threatens 
to  tear  out  with  her  talons.    Even  you 
yourself,  my  lord  stag^  would  assuredly 
fall  by  the  teeth  of  those  detestable 
hounds  after  you  had  gored  three  or 
four  of  the  pack.    I  therefore  propose 
more  cautious  measures.    Not  far  off 
is  a  v/ide  unfrequented  common^  where 
the  badger  may,  dig  himself  a  den  and 
remain  at  peace,  and  where  the  viper 
may  glide  undisturbed  among  the  heath 
and  gorse.     I  have  scarcely  given  a 
thought  to  the  humble  concerns  of  my 
insignificant  self;  but  perhaps  I  too  may 
find  some  cover  in  that  neglected  tract, 
which   abounds  also  in  wild  rabbits. 
For  you,  my  lord  stag,  you  have  only  to 
swim  the  stream  to  find  yourselfj  like 
the  squirrel,  in  a  noble  park  where  man 
himself  will  be  proud  to  become  your 
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protector,  and  own  you  for  the  noblest 
ornament  of  his  domain.  And  why 
should  not  puss  offer  her  services  to  hunt 
the  mice  and  rats  at  some  snug  farm- 
house in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  I  !  "  interrupted  Puss,  setting  up  her 
back  and  swelling  in  sudden  anger,  I 
become  a  fawning  menial  in  the  dwellings 
of  man,  like  those  miserable  little 
foreigners  who  have  sometimes  appeared 
in  my  sight,  and  whom  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  for  cats  !  No,  I  am  a  beast  of 
prey,  a  free  native  of  the  English  woods, 
and  such  I  will  live  and  die.  Man  may 
hunt  me  down,  he  may  destroy  my 
whole  race,  as  he  has  already  hunted 
down  and  destroyed  the  bear  and  the 
wolf,  animals  much  my  superiors  in  size 
and  in  strength;  but  I  disdain  to  become 
his  household  servant^  or  to  skulk,  like 
some  of  vermin  breed,  about  his  outhouses 
and  poultry-yards,  picking  up  a  base 
living  by  theft  and  rapine.    And  yoii^, 
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Heynard,  crafty  knave  as  you  are,  do 
you  think  I  do  not  see  through  your 
tricks  and  your  pretences  ?  You  too,  like 
the  weasel  and  polecat,  have  an  eye  on 
the  poultry-yard  and  the  sheepfold ;  you 
live  by  man  though  he  hates  you,  and 
endeavours  to  destroy  you,  and  you  care 
not  what  becomes  of  the  lives  or  liberty 
of  nobler  animals  :— But  I  will  reach 
your  eyes  at  least,  and  teach  you  what 
it  is  to  provoke  me."  So  saying,  she 
flew  at  him  in  a  fury :  her  first  attack 
brought  him  to  the  ground^  and  he  was 
almost  blinded  before  he  could  strike  a 
blow  in  his  own  defence.  The  polecat 
and  weasel,  thinking  their  turns  would 
come  next,  slunk  away ;  the  hare  and 
the  smaller  animals  followed  their  exam- 
ple ;  even  the  stag  himself  was  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  The  badger 
alone  stood  and  looked  on  with  great 
composure  at  the  distress  of  Reynard. 
At  length  the  foXj>  seeiijg  Puss  almost 
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out  of  breath,  made  a  desperate  effort 
and  broke  loose  from  her  clutches.  With 
his  usual  cunning  he  ran  towards  the 
river,  well  knowing  that  the  cat  would 
not  wet  her  feet.  He  plunged  into  the 
water  before  she  could  overtake  him, 
and  swimming  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  opposite  side  threw  himself  on  the 
bank  half  dead  with  pain  and  fright. 
Puss  returned  to  her  tree  disappointed 
and  sullen  ;  and  thus  unprofitably  ended 
the  Council  of  Quadrupeds. 

TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A  TALE. 

A  LAW  there  is  of  ancient  fame, 
By  Nature's  self  in  every  land  implanted, 

Lex  Talionis  is  its  Latin  name  ; 
But  if  an  English  term  be  wanted, 

Give  your  next  neighbour  but  a  pat, 
He'll  give  you  back  as  good;  and  tell  yoxx— tit/or 
iaL 
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This  tit  for  tat  it  seems,  not  Men  alone, 
But  Elephants,  for  legal  justice  own ; 
In  proof  of  this  a  story  I  shall  tell  ye, 
Imported  from  the  famous  town  of  Delhi. 

A  mighty  Elephant  that  swelFd  the  state 
Of  Aurengzebe  the  Great, 
One  day  was  taken  by  his  driver ; 
To  drink  and  cool  him  in  the  river  ; 
The  driver  on  his  neck  was  seated, 
And  as  he  rode  along, 
By  some  acquaintance  in  the  throng, 
With  a  ripe  cocoa-nut  was  treated. 

A  cocoa-nut's  a  pretty  fruit  enough, 
But  guarded  by  a  shell,  both  hard  and  tough. 
The  fellow  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried, 
Working  and  sweating, 
Fishing  and  fretting, 
I     To  find  out  its  inside, 

And  pick  the  kernel  for  his  eating. 

At  length,  quite  out  of  patience  grown, 
"  Who'll  reach  me  up  (he  cries)  a  stone 
To  break  this  plaguy  shell ! 
But. stay,  I've  here  a  solid  bone. 

May  do  perhaps  as  well/' 
So  half  in  eainiest,  half  in  just. 
He  bang'd  it  on  the  fovehead  of  his  beast. 
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An  elephant,  they  isay,  has  human  feeling, 

And  full  as  well  as  we  he  knows 

The  difference  between  words  and  blows. 
Between  horse-play  and  civil  dealing. 

Use  him  but  well,  he'll  do  his  best ; 
And  serve  you  faithfully  and  truly : 

But  insults  unprovoked  he  can't  digest, 
He  studies  o'er  them,  and  repays  them  duly. 

"  To  make  my  head  ^n  anvil  (thought  the  crea- 
ture) 

Was  never,  certainly,  the  will  of  Nature ; 
So,  master  mine  !  you  may  repent :  " 

Then,  shaking  his  broad  ears  away  he  went : 
The  driver  took  him  to  the  water, 
And  thought  no  more  about  the  mattev ; 

But  Elephant  within  his  memory  hid  it ; 

'Fie  felt  the  wrong, — the  other  only  did  it. 

A  week  or  two  elaps'd,  one  market  day 

Again  the  beast  and  driver  took  their  way ; 

Through  rows  of  shops  and  booths  they  pass'd 
With  eatables  and  trinkets  stor'd, 

Till  to  a  gard'ner's  stall  they  came  at  last;, 
Where  cocoa-nuts  lay  pil'd  upon  the  board. 

"  Ha ! "  thought  the  Elephant,  "  tis  now  my 
turn 

To  show  this  method  of  nut-breaking  j 
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I  My  friend  above  will  like  to  learn, 
Though  at  the  cost  of  a  head-aching.'^ 

Then  in  his  curling  trunk  he  took  a  heap, 
And  wav'd  it  o'er  his  neck  a  sudden  sweep, 
And  on  the  hapless  driver's  sconce 
I         He  laid  a  blow  so  hard  and  full, 
j      That  crack'd  the  nuts  at  once, 

But  with  them  crack'd  his  skull. 
Young  folks,  whene'er  you  feel  inclined 
To  rompish  sports  and  freedoms  rough, 

Bear  tit  for  tat  in  mind, 
Nor  give  an  elephant  a  cufi^ 
To  be  repaid  in  kind. 

ON  WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

Geouge  and  Harry,  accompanied  by 
their  tutor,  went  one  day  to  pay  a  visit 
to  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  their  fa- 
1  I  ther's  friend.    They  were  very  kindly 
received,  and  shown  all  about  the  gar- 
I  dens  and  pleasure  grounds  ;  but  nothing 
took  their  fancy  so  much  as  an  extensive 
I  grapery,  hung  round  with  bunches  of 
I  various  kinds  fully  ripe,  and  almost  too 

1     VOL.  11.  o 
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big  for  the  vines  to  support.  They  were 
liberally  treated  with  the  fruit,  and  car- 
ried away  some  bunches  to  eat  as  they 
walked.  During  their  return,  as  they 
were  picking  their  grapes,  George  said 
to  the  Tutor,  A  thought  is  just  come 
into  my  head^  Sir.  Wine,  you  know,  is 
called  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  but  wine 
is  hot,  and  intoxicates  people  that  drink 
much  of  it.  Now  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  grape-juice  this  morning,  and  yet 
I  do  not  feel  heated^  nor  does  it  seem  at 
all  to  have  got  into  our  heads.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  ? 

Tut.  The  reason  is,  that  grape-juice 
is  not  wine,  though  wine  is  made  from  it. 

G.  Pray  how  is  it  made  then  ? 

y.  I  will  tell  you ;  for  it  is  a  matter 
worth  knowing.  The  juice  pressed  from 
grapes,  called  must^  is  at  first  a  sweet 
watery  liquor,  with  a  little  tartness,  but 
with  no  strength  or  spirit.  After  it  has 
stood  awhile,  it  begins  to  grow  thick  and 
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muddy^  it  moves  up  and  down,  and 
throws  scum  and  bubbles  of  air  to  the 
surface.  This  is  called  working  or  fer^ 
7?tenting.  It  continues  in  this  state  for 
some  time,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  juice  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  and  then  gra- 
dually settles  again,  becoming  clearer 
than  at  first.  It  has  now  lost  its  sweet 
flat  taste,  and  acquired  a  briskness  and 
pungency,  with  a  heating  and  intoxicat- 
ing property;  that  is,  it  has  become 
wine.  This  natural  process  is  called  the 
mnous  fermentation^  and  many  liquors 
beside  grape-juice  are  capable  of  under- 
going it. 

G.  I  have  heard  of  the  working  of 
beer  and  ale.    Is  that  of  the  same  kind  ? 

T.  It  is ;  and  beer  and  ale  may  pro- 
perly be  called  barley-wine ;  for  you  know 
they  are  clear,  brisk,  and  intoxicating. 
In  the  same  manner,  cyder  is  apple-wine, 
and  mead  is  honey- wine ;  and  you  have 
o  2 
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heard  of  raisin  and  currant-wine,  and  a 
great  many  others. 

Har.  Yes,  there  is  elder  wine,  and 
cowslip-wine,  and  orange-wine. 

G.  Will  every  thing  of  that  sort  make 
wine  ? 

T.  All  vegetable  juices  that  are  sweet 
are  capable  of  fermenting,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  liquor  of  a  vinous  nature ;  but 
if  they  have  little  sweetness,  the  liquor 
is  proportionally  weak  and  poor,  and  is 
apt  to  become  sour  or  vapid. 

H.  But  barley  is  not  sweet. 

jT.  Barley  as  it  comes  from  the  ear 
is  not ;  but  before  it  is  used  for  brewing, 
it  is  made  into  rnalt^  and  then  it  is  sensi- 
bly sweet.    You  know  what  malt  is  ? 

H.  I  have  seen  heaps  of  it  in  the 
malt-house,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
made. 

T.  Barley  is  made  malt  by  putting  it 
in  heaps  and  wetting  it,  when  it  becomes 
hot,  and  swells,  and  would  sprout  put 
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just  as  if  it  were  sown,  unless  it  were 
then  dried  in  a  kiln.    By  this  operation 
it  acquires  a  sweet  taste.    You  have 
drunk  sweet-wort  ? 
H.  Yes. 

T.  Well,  this  is  made  by  steeping 
malt  in  hot  water.  The  water  extracts 
and  desolves  all  the  sweet  or  sugary  part 
of  the  malt.  It  then  becomes  like  a 
naturally  sweet  juice. 

G.  Would  not  sugar  and  water  then 
make  wine? 

T.  It  would ;  and  the  wines  made  in 
England  of  our  common  fruits  and 
flowers  have  all  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in 
them.  Cowslip  flowers,  for  example,  give 
little  more  than  the  flavour  to  the  wine 
named  from  them,  and  it  is  the  sugar 
added  to  them  which  properly  makes  the 
wine. 

G.  But  none  of  these  wines  are  so 
good,  as  grape  wine. 

71  No.  The  grape,  from  the  richness 
o  3 
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and  abundance  of  its  juice,  is  the  fruit 
universally  preferred  for  making  wine, 
where  it  comes  to  perfection,  which  it 
seldom  does,  in  our  climate,  except  by 
means  of  artificial  heat. 

G.  I  suppose  then  grapes  are  finest  in 
the  hottest  countries. 

T.  Not  so,  neither ;  they  are  properly 
a  fruit  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  do  not 
grow  well  between  the  tropics.  And  in 
very  hot  countries  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  wines  of  any  kind  to  keep,  for 
they  ferment  so  strongly  as  to  turn  sour 
almost  immediately. 

G.  I  think  I  have  read  of  palm^wine 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

T.  Yes.  A  sweet  juice  flows  abun 
dantly  from  incisions  in  certain  specie 
of  the  palm,  which  ferments  immediate 
ly,  and  makes  a  very  pleasant  sort  o 
weak  wine.  But  it  must  be  drunk  th 
same  day  it  is  mad^i  for  or)  the  ne}^t  i 
is  as  sour  as  vinegart 
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G.  What  is  vinegar — is  it  not  sour 

wine? 

jT.  Every  thing  that  makes  wine  will 
make  vinegar  also  ;  and  the  stronger  the 
wine  the  stronger  the  vinegar.  The 
vinous  fermentation  must  be  first  brought 
on,  but  it  need  not  produce  perfect  wine, 
for  when  the  intention  is  to  make  vinegar 
the  liquor  is  kept  still  warm,  and  it  goes 
on  without  stopping  to  another  kind  of 
fermentation,  called  the  acetous^  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  vinegar. 

G.  I  have  heard  of  alegar.  I  suppose 
that  is  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

T.  It  is — but  as  ale  is  not  so  strong  as 
wine,  the  vinegar  made  from  it  is  not  so 
sharp  or  perfect.  But  housewives  make 
good  vinegar  with  sugar  and  water. 
:  iJ,  Will  vinegar  make  people  drunk 
if  they  take  too  much  of  it  ? 

No  :  the  wine  loses  its  intoxicating 
quality  as  well  as  its  taste  on  turning  to 
Vfnegar, 
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G*  What  are  spirituous  liquors — have 
they  not  something  to  do  with  wine  ? 

T.  Yes ;  they  consist  of  the  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  part  of  wine  separated 
from  the  rest.  You  may  remember  that 
on  talking  of  distillation,  I  told  you  that 
it  was  the  raising  of  a  liquor  in  steam  or 
vapour,  and  condensing  it  again  ;  and 
that  some  liquors  were  more  easily  turn- 
ed to  vapour  than  others,  and  were  there- 
fore called  more  volatile  or  evaporable. 
Now,  wine  is  a  mixed  or  compound 
liquor,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  water; 
but  what  heats  and  intoxicates  is  ^vinous 
spirit.  This  spirit,  being  much  more 
volatile  than  water,  on  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat,  flies  off  in  vapour,  and 
may  be  collected  by  itself  in  distilling 
vessels and  thus  are  made  spirituous 
liquors. 

G.  Will  every  thing  that  you  called 
wine,  yield  spirits? 

T.  Yes ;  every  ^hing  that  has  under-- 
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gone  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  in 
England  a  great  deal  of  malt  spirit  is 
made  from  a  kind  of  wort  brought  into 
fermentation,  and  then  set  directly  to 
distil,  without  first  making  ale  or  beer 
of  it.  Gin  is  a  spirituous  liquor  also  got 
from  corn,  and  flavoured  with  juniper 
berries.  Even  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  may  be  made  to  afford  spirits, 
by  first  fermenting  their  juices.  In  the 
West  Indies  rum  is  distilled  from  the 
dregs  of  the  sugar  canes  washed  out  by 
water  and  fermented.  But  brandy  is 
distilled  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  is  made  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries. 

G.  Is  spirit  of  wine  different  from 
spirituous  liquors  ? 

T.  It  is  the  strongest  part  of  them 
got  by  distilling  over  again  ;  for  all  these 
still  contain  a  good  deal  of  water,  along 
with  a  pure  spirit,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  gentler  heat  than  was  used 
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at  first.  But  in  order  to  procure  this 
as  strong  and  pure  as  possible,  it  must 
be  distiiled  several  times  over,  always 
leaving  some  of  the  watery  part  behind. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  the  same, 
whatever  spirituous  liquor  it  is  got  from. 

H.  My  mamma  has  little  bottles  of 
lavender  water.    What  is  that  ? 

T.  It  is  a  spirit  of  wine  flavoured  with 
lavender  flowers ;  and  it  may  in  like 
manner  be  flavoured  with  many  other 
fragrant  things,  since  their  odoriferous 
part  is  volatile,  and  will  rise  in  vapour 
along  with  the  spirit. 

H.  Will  not  spirit  of  wine  burn  vio-» 
lently  ? 

G.  That  it  will,  I  can  tell  you  :  and 
so  will  rum  and  brandy  ;  for  you  know 
it  was  set  on  fire  when  we  made  snap- 
dragon. 

T.  All  spirituous  liquors  are  highly 
inflammable,  and  the  more  so  the  purer 
they  are.    One  way  of  trying  the  purity 
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of  Spirit  is  to  see  if  it  will  burn  all  away 
without  leaving  any  moisture  behind. 
Then  it  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and 
that  affords  another  way  of  judging  of 
its  strength.    A  hollow  ivory  ball  is  set 

I  to  swim  in  it ;  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
down,  the  lighter,  and  therefore  the  more 
spirituous,  is  the  liquor. 

G.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  mis- 
chief done  by  spirituous  liquors — pray 
what  good  do  they  do  ? 

T.  The  use  and  abuse  of  wine  and 
spirits  is  a  very  copious  subject;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  gift  of  human  art, 
the  general  effects  of  which  are  more 

j  j  dubious.  You  know  what  wine  is  said 
to  be  given  for  in  the  Bible. 

G.  To  make  glad  the  heart  of  man. 
T.  Right.    And  nothing  has  such  an 
immediate  effect  in  inspiring  vigour  of 

jbody  and  mind  as  wine.  It  banishes 
sorrow  and  care,  recruits  from  fatigue, 
enlivens  the  fancy^  inflames  the  courage, 
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and  performs  a  hundred  fine  things,  of 
which  I  could  bring  you  abundant  proof 
from  the  poets.  The  physicians,  too, 
speak  almost  as  much  in  its  favour,  both 
in  diet  and  medicine.  But  its  really  good 
effects  are  only  when  used  in  modera- 
tion ;  and  it  unfortunately  is  one  of  those 
things  which  man  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  use  moderately.  Excess  in  wine 
brings  on  effects  the  very  contrary  to  its 
benefits.  It  stupefies  and  enfeebles  the 
mind,  and  fills  the  body  with  incurable 
diseases.  And  this  it  does  even  when 
used  without  intoxication.  But  a  drunk- 
en man  loses  for  the  time  every  distinc- 
tion of  a  reasonable  creature,  and  be- 
comes worse  than  a  brute  beast.  On 
this  account  Mahomet  entirely  forbade 
its  use  to  his  followers,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  not  publicly  drunk  in  any  of  the 
countries  that  receive  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

H.  Was  not  that  right  ? 
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T.  I  think  not.  If  we  were  entirely 
to  renounce  every  thing  that  may  be 
misused,  we  should  have  scarce  any  en- 
joyments left;  and  it  is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  our  strength  of  mind  to  use  good 
things  with  moderation,  when  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  do  otherwise. 

G.  But  spirituous  liquors  are  not  good 
at  all,  are  they  ? 

T.  They  have  so  little  good  and  so 
much  bad  in  them,  that  I  confess  I  wish 
their  common  use  could  be  abolished 
altogether.  They  are  generally  taken  by 
the  lowest  class  of  people  for  the  express 
purpose  of  intoxication ;  and  they  are 
much  sooner  prejudicial  to  the  health 
than  wine,  and,  indeed,  when  drunk  un- 
mixed, are  no  better  than  slow  poison. 

G.  Spirit  of  wine  is  useful,  though, 
for  several  things — is  it  not  ? 

T.  Yes ;  and  I  would  have  all  spirits 
kept  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  artists 
who  know  how  to  employ  them  usefully, 
p 
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Spirits  of  wine  will  dissolve  many  things 
that  water  will  not.  Apothecaries  use 
them  in  drawing  tinctures,  and  artists 
in  preparing  colours  and  making  var- 
nishes. They  are  likewise  very  power- 
ful preservatives  from  corruption.  You 
may  have  seen  serpents  and  insects 
brought  from  abroad  in  phials  full  of 
spirits. 

G.  I  have. 

H.  And  I  know  of  another  use  of 
spirits. 

T.  What  is  that  ? 

H.  To  burn  in  lamps.  My  grand- 
mamma has  a  tea-kettle  with  a  lamp 
under  it  to  keep  the  water  hot,  and  she 
burns  spirits  in  it. 

jT.  So  she  does.  Well — so  much  for 
the  use  of  these  liquors. 

G.  But  you  have  said  nothing  about 
ale  and  beer.    Are  they  wholesome  ? 

1\  Yes,  in  moderation.  But  they  are 
sadly  abused,  too,  and  rob  many  men  of 
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their  health  as  well  as  their  money  and 
senses. 

Small  beer  does  no  harm  how- 
ever. 

T.  No — and  we  will  indulge  in  a 
good  draught  of  it  when  we  get  home. 

H.  1  like  water  better. 

T.  Then  drink  it  by  all  means.  He 
that  is  satisfied  with  water  has  one  want 
the  less,  and  may  defy  thirst,  in  this 
country^  at  least. 

FOURTEENTH  EVENING. 

THE  BOY  WITHOUT  A  GENIUS. 

Mr.  Wiseman  the  Schoolmaster,  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  vacation,  re-  * 
ceived  a  new  scholar  with  the  following 
letter : — 
Sir, 

This  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  my  son  Samuel^,  whom  I  beg 
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leave  to  commit  to  your  care,  hoping 
that  by  your  well  known  skill  and  at- 
tention you  will  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  him ;  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
none  of  his  masters  have  hitherto  done. 
He  is  now  eleven,  and  yet  can  do  no- 
thing but  read  his  mother  tongue,  and 
that  but  indifferently.  We  sent  him  at 
seven  to  a  grammar  school  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood; but  his  master  soon  found 
that  his  genius  was  not  turned  to  learn- 
ing languages.  He  was  then  put  to 
writing,  but  he  set  about  it  so  awkwardly 
that  he  made  nothing  of  it.  He  was 
tried  at  accounts,  but  it  appeared  that 
he  had  no  genius  for  that  either.  He 
could  do  nothing  in  geography  for 
want  of  memory.  In  short,  if  he  has 
any  genius  at  all,  it  does  not  yet  show 
itself.  But  I  trust  to  your  experience 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  to  discover  what 
he  is  fit  for,  and  to  instruct  him  accord- 
ingly.   I  beg  to  be  favoured  shortly 
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with  your  opinion  about  him^  and  re- 
main. Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Humphrey  Acees. 

When  Mr.  Wiseman  had  read  this 
letter^  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to 
his  assistant,  A  pretty  subject  they  have 
sent  us  here !  a  lad  that  has  a  great 
genius  for  nothing  at  all.  But  perhaps 
my  friend  Mr.  Acres  expects  that  a  boy 
should  show  a  genius  for  a  thing  before 
he  knows  any  thing  about  it- — no  un- 
common error!  Let  us  see^  however, 
what  the  youth  looks  like.  I  suppose 
he  is  a  human  creature,  at  least. 

Master  Samuel  Acres  was  now  called 
in.  He  came  hanging  down  his  head, 
and  looking  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
flogged. 

Come  hither,  my  dear !  said  Mr, 
Wiseman — Stand  by  me,  and  do  not  be 
afraid.  Nobody  will  hurt  you.  How 
old  are  you? 
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Eleven  last  May,  Sir. 
A  well  grown  boy  of  your  age,  in* 
deed.    You  love  play  I  dare  say  ? 
Yes,  Sir. 

What,  are  you  a  good  hand  at  marbles  ? 
Pretty  good,  Sir. 

And  can  spin  a  top,  and  drive  a  hoop, 
I  suppose  ? 
Yes,  Sir. 

Then  you  have  the  full  use  of  your 
hands  and  fingers  ? 
Yes,  Sir. 

Can  you  write,  Samuel  ? 
I  learned  a  little.  Sir,  but  I  left  it  off 
again. 

And  why  so  ? 

Because  I  could  not  make  the  letters. 

No!  Why  how  do  you  think  other 
boys  do  ? — have  they  more  fingers  thm 
you  ? 

No,  Sir, 

Are  you  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  m 
w^U  as  a  marble  ? 
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Samuel  was  silent. 

Let  me  look  at  your  hand. 

Samuel  held  out  both  his  paws  like  a 
dancing  bear. 

I  see  nothing  here  to  hinder  you  from 
writing  as  well  as  any  boy  in  the  school. 
You  can  read,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Tell  me  then  what  is  written  over  the 
school-room  door. 

Samuel  with  some  hesitation  read, 

WHATEVER  MAN  HAS  DONE,  MAN 
MAY  DO. 

Pray  how  did  you  learn  to  read  ? — 
Was  it  not  by  taking  pains  ? 
Yes,  Sir. 

Well— taking  more  pains  will  enable 
you  to  read  better.  Do  you  know  mj 
thing  of  the  Latin  grammar  ? 

No,  Sir. 

JIave  you  never  learned  it  ? 
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I  tried,  Sir,  but  I  could  not  get  it  by 
heart. 

Why,  you  can  say  sorae  things  by 
heart.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  their 
order. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  know  them. 

And  the  months  in  the  year,  perhaps. 

Yes,  Sir. 

And  you  could  probably  repeat  the 
names  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
all  your  father's  servants,  and  half  the 
people  in  the  village  besides. 

I  believe  I  could.  Sir, 

Weil— and  is  hie,  hcBC,  hoc,  more  dif- 
ficult to  remember  than  these  ? 

Samuel  was  silent. 

Have  you  learned  any  thing  of  ac- 
counts ? 

I  went  into  addition,  Sir,  but  I  did 
not  go  on  with  ii. 
Why  so  ? 
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I  could  not  do  it.  Sir. 
How  many  marbles  can  you  buy  for 
a  penny  ? 

Twelve  new  ones.  Sir. 

And  how  many  for  two-pence  ? 

Twenty-four. 

And  how  many  for  a  halfpenny  ? 
Six. 

If  you  were  to  have  a  penny  a  day, 
what  would  that  make  in  a  week  ? 
Seven-pence. 

But  if  you  paid  two-pence  out  of  that, 
what  would  you  have  left  ? 

Samuel  studied  a  while,  and  then  said, 
five-pence. 

Right.  Why  here  you  have  been 
practising  the  four  great  rules  of  arith- 
metic, addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division.  Learning  accounts 
is  no  more  than  this.  Well,  Samuel,  I 
shall  see  what  you  are  fit  for.  I  shall  set 
you  about  nothing  but  what  you  are  able 
to  do ;  but  observe,  you  must  do  it.  We 
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have  no  /  carit  here.  Now  go  among 
your  schoolfellows. 

Samuel  went  away^  glad  that  his 
examination  was  over,  and  with  more 
confidence  in  his  powers  than  he  had 
felt  before. 

The  next  day  he  began  business.  A 
boy  less  than  himself  was  called  out  to 
set  him  a  copy  of  letters,  and  another 
was  appointed  to  hear  him  grammar. 
He  read  a  few  sentences  in  English  that 
he  could  perfectly  understand,  to  the 
master  himself.  Thus  by  going  on  stea- 
dily and  slowly,  he  made  a  sensible  pro- 
gress. He  had  already  joined  his  letters, 
got  all  the  declensions  perfectly,  and 
half  the  multiplication  table,  when  Mr. 
Wisemen  thought  it  time  to  answer  his 
father's  letter  ;  which  he  did  as  follows  : 
Sm, 

I  NOW  think  it  right  to  give 
you  some  information  concerning  your 
son.    You  perhaps  expected  it  sooner. 
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but  I  always  wish  to  avoid  hasty  judg- 
ments.   You  mentioned  in  your  letter 

j  that  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered 
Iv^^'  iTOy  |iis  .genius -pgii?^ed|.^  If  by 
.^^^U^^JO^t'^^Wt*  sn(^  a  d^ided^beit 

;  of  mind  to  any  one  pursuit  as  will  lead 
to  excel  with  little  or  no  labour  or  in- 
struction,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  met 

I  with  such  a  quality  in  more  than  three 
or  four  boys  in  my  life^  and  your  son  is 
certainly  not  among  the  n-umber.  But 
if  you  mean  only  the  ability  to  do  some 
of  those  things  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  can  do  when  properly  taught, 
I  can  affirm  that  I  find  in  him  no  pecu- 
liar deficiency.  And  whether  you  choose 
to  bring  him  up  to  trade  or  to  some 
practical  profession,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  may  in  time  become  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  it.  It  is  my  favourite 
maxim,  Sir,  that  every  thing  most  valu- 
kble  in  this  life  may  generally  be  acquired 
by  taking  pains  for  it.    Your  son  has 
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already  lost  much  time  in  the  fruitless 
expectation  of  finding  out  what  he  would 
take  up  of  his  own  accord.    Believe  me, 


I  will  take  care,  while  he  is  with  me 
that  he  loses  no  more  time  this  way,  but 
is  employed  about  things  that  are  fit  for 
him,  not  doubting  that  we  shall  find  him 
fit  for  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

Solon  Wiseman. 
Though  the  doctrine  of  this  letter 
did  not  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Acres' 
notions,  yet  being  convinced  that  Mr 
Wiseman  was  more  likely  to  make  some 
thing  of  his  son  than  any  of  his  former 
preceptors,  he  continued  him  at  thi 
school  for  some  years,  and  had  the  satis 
faction  to  find  him  going  on  in  a  stead 
course  of  gradual  improvement.  In  du 
time  a  profession  was  chosen  for  him 
which  seemed  to  suit  his  temper  an 
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talents,  but  for  which  he  had  no  parti-^ 
cular  turn^  having  never  thought  at  all 
about  it.  He  made  a  respectable  figure 
in  it,  and  went  through  the  world  with 
credit  and  usefulness,  though  without  a 
genius. 

HALF-A-CROWN'S  WORTH. 

Valentine  wa&  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  a  scholar  in  one  of  our  great 
schools.  He  was  a  well-disposed  boy, 
but  could  not  help  envying  a  little  some 
of  his  companions,  who  had  a  larger 
allowance  of  money  than  himself.  He 
ventured  in  a  letter  to  sound  his  father 
on  the  subject,  not  directly  asking  for 
a  particular  sum,  but  mentioning  that 
many  of  the  boys  in  his  class  had  half- 
a-crown  a  week  for  pocket-money. 

His  father,  who  did  not  choose  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  for  various  rea- 
sons, nor  yet  to  refuse  him  in  a  mortify- 
ing manner,  wrote  an  answer,  the  chief 
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purpose  of  which  was  to  make  him  sen- 
sible what  sort  of  a  sum  half-a-crown  a 
week  was^,  and  to  how  many  more  im- 
portant uses  it  might  be  put,  than  to 
provide  a  school-boy  with  things  abso- 
lutely superfluous  to  him. 

It  is  calculated  (said  he)  that  a  grown 
man  may  be  kept  in  health  and  fit  for 
labour  upon  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good 
bread  a  day.  Suppose  the  value  of  this 
to  be  two-pence  half-penny,  and  add  a 
penny  for  a  quart  of  milk,  which  will 
greatly  improve  his  diet,  half-a-crown 
v^iil  keep  him  eight  or  nine  days  in  this 
manner. 

A  common  labourer's  wages  in  our 
country  are  seven  shillings  per  week, 
and  if  you  add  somewhat  extraordinary 
for  harvest  work,  this  will  not  make  it 
amount  to  three  half-crowns  on  an  aver- 
age the  year  round.  Suppose  his  wife 
and  children  to  earn  another  halfccrown. 
For  this  ten  shillings  per  week  he  will 
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maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  half  a 
dozen  children,  in  food,  lodging,  clothes, 
and  fuel.  A  half-crown  then  may  be 
reckoned  the  full  weekly  maintenance 
of  two  human  creatures  in  every  thing 
necessary. 

Where  potatoes  are  much  cultivated, 
two  bushels,  weighing  eighty  pounds  a 
piece,  may  be  purchased  for  half-a-crown. 
Here  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
of  solid  food,  of  which  allowing  for  the 
waste  in  dressing,  you  may  reckon  two 
pounds  and  a  half  sufficient  for  the  sole 
daily  nourishment  of  one  person.  At 
this  rate,  nine  people  might  be  fed  a 
week  for  half-a-crown ;  poorly  indeed, 
but  so  as  many  thousands  are  fed,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt  or  butter- 
milk. 

If  the  father  of  a  numerous  family 
were  out  of  work,  or  the  mother  lying- 
in,  a  parish  would  think  half-a-crown  a 
Week  a  very  ample  assistance  to  them, 

Q  2 
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Many  of  the  cottagers  round  us  would 
receive  with  great  thankfulness  a  six- 
penny loaf  per  week,  and  reckon  it  a 
very  material  addition  to  their  children's 
bread.  For  half-a-crown,  therefore,  you 
might  purchase — the  weekly  blessings 
of  five  poor  families. 

Porter  is  a  sort  of  luxury  to  a  poor 
man,  but  not  a  useless  one,  since  it  will 
stand  in  the  place  of  some  solid  food, 
and  enable  him  to  work  with  better 
heart.  You  could  treat  a  hard-working 
man  with  a  pint  a  day  of  this  liquor  for 
twelve  days,  with  half-a-crown. 

Many  a  cottage  in  the  country  inha- 
bited by  a  large  family  is  let  for  forty 
shillings  a  year.  Half-a-crown  a  week 
would  pay  the  full  rent  of  three  such 
cottages,  and  allow  somewhat  over  for 
repairs. 

The  usual  price  for  schooling  at  a 
dame-school  in  a  village  is  two-pence  a 
week.    You  might  therefore  get  fifteen 
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children  instructed  in  reading  and  the 
girls  in  sewing,  for  half-a-crown  weekly. 
But  even  in  a  town  you  might  get  them 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
and  so  fitted  for  any  common  trade,  for 
five  shillings  a  quarter ;  and  therefore 
half-a-crown  a  week  would  keep  six 
children  at  such  a  school^  and  provide 
them  with  books  besides. 

All  these  are  ways  in  which  half-a^ 
crown  a  week  might  be  made  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  others.  I  shall  now 
just  mention  one  or  two  ways  of  laying- 
it  out  with  advantage  to  yourself. 

I  know  you  are  very  fond  of  coloured 
plates  of  plants,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  There  are  now  several 
works  of  this  sort  publishing  in  monthly 
numbers,  as  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the 
English  Botany,  the  Flora  Eustica^  and 
the  Naturalist's  Magazine.  Now  half- 
a-crown  a  w^eek  would  reach  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  of  these, 
Q  3 
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The  same  sum  laid  out  in  the  old 
book-shops  in  London  would  buy  you 
more  classics,  and  pretty  editions  too,  in 
one  year,  than  you  could  read  in  five. 

Now  I  do  not  grudge  laying  out  half- 
a-crown  a- week  upon  you;  but  when 
so  many  good  things  for  yourself  and 
others  may  be  done  with  it,  I  am  unwil- 
ling you  should  squander  it  away  like 
your  schoolfellows  in  tarts  and  trinkets. 
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Of  a  complaint  made  against  sundry  persons  for 
breaking  the  windows  of  Dorothy  Careful, 
Widow  and  dealer  in  Gingerbread. 

The  Court  being  sat,  there  appeared 
in  person  the  widow  Dorothy  Careful^ 
to  make  a  complaint  againt  Henry 
Luckless^  and  other  person  or  persons 
unknown,  for  breaking  three  panes  of 
glass,  value  nine-pence,  in  the  house  of 
the  said  widow.  Being  directed  to  tell 
her  case  to  the  court,  she  made  a  curt- 
sey, and  began  as  follows : 

"  Please  your  lordship,  I  was  sitting 

*  This  was  meant  as  a  sequel  of  that  very 
pleasing  and  ingenious  little  work,  entitled  Juve^ 
nile  Trials^  in  which  a  Court  of  Justice  is  sup^ 
jTtosed  to  be  instituted  in  a  boarding-gchoolj 
Domposed  of  the  scholars  themselves,  for  tha 
^prpog^  of  trying  oftfepQ€s  ^omnuttfd  U  iphool 
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at  work  by  my  fireside,  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the  evening 
just  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  little 
Jack  was  spinning  beside  me,  when  all 
at  once  crack  went  the  window,  and 
down  fell  a  little  basket  of  cakes  that 
was  set  up  against  it.  I  started  up 
and  cried  to  Jack,  *  Bless  me^  what's  the 
matter?'  So,  says  Jack,  'Somebody 
has  thrown  a  stone  and  broke  the  win 
dow,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  some  of  the 
schoolboys.'  With  that  I  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  saw  some  boys  making  off  as 
fast  as  they  could  go.  So  I  ran  after 
them  as  quick  as  my  old  legs  would 
carry  me ;  but  I  should  never  have  come 
near  them,  if  one  had  not  happened  to 
fall  down.  Him  I  caught,  and  brought 
back  to  my  house,  when  Jack  knew  him 
at  once  to  be  master  Harry  Luckless 
So  I  told  him  I  would  complain  of  him 
the  next  day  ;  and  I  hope  your  worship 
will  make  him  pay  the  damage;  and 
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think  he  deserves  a  good  whipping  into 
!  the  bargain,  for  injuring  a  poor  widow 
woman." 

The  Judge  having  heard  Mrs.  Care- 
i  ful's  story,  desired  her  to  sit  down  ;  and 
I  then  calling  up  master  Luckless,  asked 

him  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 

Luckless  appeared  with  his  face  a  good 

deal  scratched,  and  looking  very  ruefully. 

After  making  his  bow,  and  sobbing  two 

or  three  times,  he  said : 

"  My  lord,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this 
I  matter  as  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  I 
I  am  sure  I  have  suffered  enough  about 

it  already.  My  lord,  Billy  Thompson 
;  I  and  I  were  playing  in  the  lane  near 
j  Mrs.  Careful's  house,  when  we  heard 
jj  lthe  window  crash  j  and  directly  after 
J  she  came  running  out  towards  us.  Upon 
J  this,  Billy  ran  away,  and  I  ran  too,  think- 
jjing  I  might  bear  the  blame.  But  after 
;J  jrunning  a  little  way,  I  stumbled  over 
I  something  that  lay  in  the  road,  and  be 
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fore  I  could  get  up  again,  she  overtook 
me,  and  caught  me  by  the  hair,  and  be- 
gan lugging  and  cuffing  me.  I  told  her 
it  was  not  I  that  broke  her  window,  but 
it  did  not  signify  ;  so  she  dragged  me  to 
the  light,  lugging  and  scratching  me  all 
the  while,  and  then  said  she  would  in- 
form against  me  ;  and  that  is  all  I  know 
of  the  matter/' 

Judge.  I  find,  good  woman,  you  were 
willing  to  revenge  yourself,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  justice  of  this  court. 

Widow  Careful.  My  lord,  I  confess  I 
was  put  into  a  passion,  and  did  not  pro- 
perly consider  what  I  was  doing. 

Judge.  Well,  where  is  Billy  Thomp- 
son ? 

Billy.  Here,  my  lord. 

Judge.  You  have  heard  what  Harryl 
Luckless  says.    Declare,  upon  your  ho- 
nour, whether  he  has  spoken  the  truth. 

Billy.  My  lord,  I  am  sure  neither  he 
nor  I  had  any  concern  in  breaking  tb^ 
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window.  We  were  standing  together  at 
the  time,  and  I  ran  on  hearing  the  door 
open,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  it^ 
and  he  followed.  But  what  became  of 
him  I  did  not  stay  to  see. 

Judge.  So  you  let  your  friend  shift 
for  himself,  and  only  thought  of  saving 
yourself.  But  did  you  see  any  other 
person  about  the  house  or  in  the  lane  ? 

Billy.  My  lord,  I  thought  I  heard 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
creeping  along,  a  little  before  the  win- 
dow was  broken,  but  I  saw  nobody. 

Judge.  You  hear,  good  woman,  what 
is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  person  you 
have  accused.  Have  you  any  other  evi- 
dence against  him  ? 

I  Widow  Careful.  One  might  be  sure 
that  tiiey  would  deny  it,  and  tell  lies  for 
one  another ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be 
put  off  in  that  manner. 

Judge.  I  must  tell  you,  mistress,  that 
you  give  too  much  liberty   to  your 
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tongue,  and  are  guilty  of  as  much  in- 
justice as  that  of  which  you  complain. 
I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  the  young 
gentlemen  of  this  school  deserved  the 
general  character  of  liars.  You  will  find 
among  us,  I  hope,  as  just  a  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  honourable,  as  among  those 
who  are  older ;  and  our  worthy  master 
certainly  would  not  permit  us  to  try  of- 
fences in  this  manner,  if  he  thought  us 
capable  of  bearing  false  witness  in  each 
other's  favour. 

Widow  Careful.  I  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend :  but 
it  is  a  heavy  loss  for  a  poor  woman,  and 
though  I  did  not  catch  the  boy  in  the 
fact,  he  was  the  nearest  when  it  was 
done. 

Judge.  As  that  is  no  more  than  a  sus- 
picion, and  he  has  the  positive  evidence 
of  his  school-fellow  in  his  favour,  it  wil 
be  impossible  to  convict  him,  consistentl 
with  the  rules  of  justice.    Have  you  di 
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Covered  any  other  circumstance  that  may 
point  out  the  offender  ? 

TPidow  Careful.  My  lord,  next  morn- 
ing Jack  found  on  the  floor  this  top, 
which  I  suppose  the  window  was  broke 
with. 

Judge.  Hand  it  up — Here,  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  please  to  examine  it, 
and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  thing  of 
its  owner. 

Juryman.  Here  is  P.  R.  cut  upon  it 
A720ther.  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  I  re- 
member Peter  Riot's  having  just  such  a 
one. 

Another.  So  do  I. 

Judge.  Master  Riot,  is  this  your  top  ? 

Riot.  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  per- 
haps it  may  be  mine;  I  have  had  a 
great  many  tops,  and  when  I  have  done 
with  them,  I  throw  them  away,  and  any 
body  may  pick  them  up  that  pleases. 
You  see  it  has  lost  its  peg. 

VOL*  IL  K 
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Judge.  Very  well,  sir.  Mrs.  Careful, 
you  may  retire. 

Widow  Careful.  And  must  I  have  no 
amends,  my  lord  ? 

Judge.  Have  patience.  Leave  every 
thing  to  the  court.  We  shall  do  you 
all  the  justice  in  our  power. 

As  soon  as  the  widow  was  gone,  the 
Judge  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  much 
solemnity  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : 

"Gentlemen, — this  business,  I  confess, 
gives  me  much  dissatisfaction.  A  poor 
woman  has  been  insulted  and  injured  in 
her  property,  apparently  without  pro- 
vocation ;  and  though  she  has  not  been 
able  to  convict  the  offender,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  she,  as  well  as  the  world 
in  general,  will  impute  the  crime  to 
some  of  our  society.  Though  I  am  in 
my  own  mind  convinced  that  in  her 
passion  she  charged  an  innocent  person, 
yet  the  circumstance  of  the  top  is  a 
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strong  suspicion,  indeed  almost  a  proof, 
that  the  perpetrator  of  this  unmanly  mis- 
chief was  one  of  our  body.  The  owner 
of  the  top  has  justly  observed,  that  its 
having  been  his  property  is  no  certain 
proof  against  him.  Since  therefore,  in 
the  present  defect  of  evidence,  the  whole 
school  must  remain  burdened  with  the 
discredit  of  this  action,  and  share  in  the 
guilt  of  it,  I  think  fit,  in  the  first  place, 
to  decree,  that  restitution  shall  be  made 
to  the  sufferer  out  of  the  public  chest ; 
and  next  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  express  purpose  of  searching 
thoroughly  into  this  affair,  with  power 
to  examine  all  persons  upon  honour,  who 
are  thought  likely  to  be  able  to  throw 
light  upon  it.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  these 
riieasures  meet  with  your  concurrence 

The  whole  court  bowed  to  the  judge, 
and  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  determination. 

E  2 
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It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  public 
treasurer  should  go  to  the  Widow  Care- 
ful's  house,  and  pay  her  the  sum  of  one 
shilling,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
handsome  apology  in  the  name  of  the 
school.  And  six  persons  were  taken  by 
lot  out  of  the  jury  to  compose  the  court 
of  inquiry,  which  was  to  sit  in  the 
evening. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  in- 
quirys  the  first  thing  proposed  by  the 
President  was,  that  the  persons  who 
usually  played  with  master  Riot  should 
be  sent  for.  Accordingly  Tom  Frisk 
and  Bob  Loiter  were  summoned,  when 
the  President  asked  them  upon  their 
honour  if  they  knew  the  top  to  have 
been  Riot's.  They  said  they  did.  They 
were  then  asked  whether  tliey  remem- 
bered when  Riot  had  it  in  his  possession? 

Frisk,  He  had  it  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  split  a  top  of  mine  with  it. 
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Loiter.  Yes,  and  then,  as  he  was 
making  a  stroke  at  mine,  the  peg  flew 
out. 

Presid.  What  did  he  then  do  with  it? 

Frisk.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
said,  as  it  was  a  strong  top,  he  would 
have  it  mended. 

Pixsid.  Then  he  did  not  throw  it 
away,  or  give  it  to  any  body  ? 

Loiter.  No ;  he  pocketed  it  up,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  it. 

Presid.  Do  you  know  of  any  quarrel 
he  had  with  Widow  Careful  ? 

Frisk.  Yes  ;  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
went  to  her  shop  for  some  gingerbread  ; 
but  as  he  already  owed  her  sixpence,  she 
would  not  let  him  have  any  till  he  had 
paid  his  debts. 

Presid.  How  did  he  take  the  disap- 
pointment ? 

Frisk.  He  said  he  would  be  revenged 
on  her. 

K  3 
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Presid.  Are  you  sure  he  used  such 
words  ? 

Frisk.  Yes,  Loiter  heard  him  as  well 
as  myself. 

Loiter.  I  did.  Sir. 

Presid.  Do  either  of  you^know  any 
more  of  this  affair  ? 

Both.  No,  Sir. 

Presid.  You  may  go. 

The  president  now  observed,  that 
these  witnesses  had  done  a  great  deal  in 
establishing  proofs  against  Riot ;  for  it 
was  now  pretty  certain  that  no  one  but 
himself  could  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  top  at  the  time  the  crime  v/as  com- 
mitted ;  and  also  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
declared  a  malicious  intention  against 
the  woman,  which  it  was  highly  proba- 
ble he  would  put  into  execution, — As 
the  court  were  debating  about  the  next 
gtep  to  be  taken,  they  were  acquainted 
that  Jack,  the  widow's  son,  was  waiting 
at  the  school  door  for  admission  ;  and  a 
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person  being  sent  out  for  him,  Riot  was 
found  threatening  the  boy,  and  bidding 
him  go  home  about  his  business.  The 
boy  however  was  conveyed  safely  into 
the  room,  when  he  thus  addressed  him- 
self to  the  President : 

Jach  Sir,  and  please  your  worship,  as 
I  was  looking  about  this  morning  for 
sticks  in  the  hedge  over  against  our 
house,  I  found  this  buckle.  So  I  thought 
to  myself,  sure  this  must  belong  to  the 
rascal  that  broke  our  windows.  So  I 
have  brought  it  to  see  if  any  body  in  the 
school  would  own  it. 

Presid.  On  which  side  of  the  hedge 
did  you  find  it  ? 

Jack.  On  the  other  side  from  our 
house,  in  the  close, 

Presid.  Let  us  see  it.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  so  smart  a  buckle,  that  I  am  sure 
I  remember  it  at  once^  and  so  I  dar^  gay 
you  all  do  ? 

It  Is  Eiot'Sf 
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Presid.  Has  any  body  observed  Riot*s 
shoes  to-day  ? 

One  Boy.  Yes,  he  has  got  them  tied 
with  strings. 

Presid.  Very  well,  gentlemen ;  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  all  the  evidence  we  have 
heard,  and  lay  it  before  his  lordship. 
Jack,  you  may  go  home. 

Jack.  Pray,  sir,  let  somebody  go  with 
me,  for  I  am  afraid  of  Riot,  who  has 
just  been  threatening  me  at  the  door. 

Presid.  Master  Bold  will  please  to  go 
along  with  the  boy. 

The  minutes  of  the  court  were  then 
drawn  up,  and  the  President  took  them 
to  the  Judge's  chamber.  After  the  Judge 
had  perused  them,  he  ordered  an  indict-^ 
ment  to  be  drawn  up  against  Peter  Riot, 
"  for  that  he  meanly,  clandestinely,  and 
with  malice  aforethought,  had  broken 
three  panes  in  the  window  of  Widow 
Careful,  with  a  certain  instrument  called 
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a  top,  whereby  he  had  committed  an 
atrocious  injury  on  an  innocent  person, 
and  had  brought  a  disgrace  upon  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged/'  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  an  officer  to  inform 
master  Riot  that  his  trial  would  come  on 
the  next  morning. 

Riot,  who  was  with  some  of  his  gay 
companions,  affected  to  treat  the  matter 
with  great  indifference,  and  even  to  make 
a  jest  of  it.  However,  in  the  morning 
he  thought  it  best  to  endeavour  to  make 
it  up ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  court 
was  assembled,  he  sent  one  of  his  friends 
with  a  shilling,  saying  that  he  would  not 
trouble  them  with  any  further  inquiries, 
but  would  pay  the  sum  that  had  been 
issued  out  of  the  public  stock.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  message  the  Judge  rose 
wdth  much  severity  in  his  countenance ; 
and  observing,  that  by  such  a  contemp- 
tuous behaviour  towards  the  court,  the 
criminal  had  greatly  added  to  his  of- 
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fence,  he  ordered  two  officers  with  their 
staves  immediately  to  go  and  bring  in 
Riot,  and  to  use  force  if  he  should  resist 
them.  The  culprit  thinking  it  best  to 
submit  was  presently  led  in  between  the 
two  officers ;  when  being  placed  at  the 
bar,  the  judge  thus  addressed  him : 

"  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  any  member 
of  this  society  can  be  so  little  sensible 
of  the  nature  of  a  crime,  and  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  a  court 
of  justice,  as  you  have  shown  yourself  to 
be,  by  the  proposal  you  took  the  impro^ 
per  liberty  of  sending  to  us.  If  you 
meant  it  as  a  confession  of  your  guilt, 
you  certainly  ought  to  have  waited  to 
receive  from  us  the  penalty  we  thought 
proper  to  inflict,  and  not  to  have  ima- 
gined that  an  offer  of  the  mere  payment 
of  damages  would  satisfy  the  claims  of 
justice  against  you.  If  you  had  only 
broken  the  window  by  accident,  and  on 
your  own  accord  offered  restitution,  nom 
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thing  less  than  the  full  damages  could 
have  been  accepted.  But  you  now  stand 
charged  with  having  done  this  mischief, 
meanly,  secretly,  and  maliciously,  and 
thereby  have  added  a  great  deal  of  cri- 
minal intention  to  the  act.  Can  you 
then  think  that  a  court  like  this,  de- 
signed to  watch  over  the  morals,  as  well 
as  protect  the  properties  of  our  commu- 
nity, can  so  slightly  pass  over  such  ag- 
gravated offences?  You  can  claim  no 
merit  from  confessing  the  crime,  now 
that  you  know  so  much  evidence  will 
appear  against  you.  And  if  you  choose 
still  to  plead  not  guilty,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  it,  and  we  will  proceed  immediately 
to  the  trialj  without  taking  any  advan- 
tage of  the  confession  implied  by  your 
offer  of  payment" 

Biot  stood  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  consult 
with  his  friends,  what  was  best  for  him 
to  do.    This  was  agreed  to^  and  he  was 
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permitted  to  retire^  though  under  guard 
of  an  officer.  After  a  short  absence,  he 
returned  with  more  humility  in  his  looks, 
and  said  that  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  The  judge  then  made  a  speech 
of  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  prisoner  as  w^ell  as  the  by- 
standers, of  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 
He  then  pronounced  the  following  sen- 
tence : — 

"  You,  Peter  Riot,  are  hereby  sen- 
tenced to  pay  the  sum  of  half-a-crown 
to  the  public  treasury^  as  a  satisfaction 
for  the  mischief  you  have  done,  and  your 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  You  are  to  re- 
pair to  the  house ,  of  Widow  Careful, 
accompanied  by  such  witnesses  as  we 
shall  appoint,  and  there  having  first 
paid  her  the  sum  you  owe  her,  you  shall 
ask  her  pardon  for  the  insult  you  offered 
her.  You  shall  likewise,  to-morrow,  after 
school,  stand  up  in  your  place,  and  be- 
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fore  all  the  scholars  ask  pardon  for  the 
disgrace  you  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  upon  the  society  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular you  shall  apologize  to  master  Luck- 
less, for  the  disagreeable  circumstance 
you  were  the  means  of  bringing  him 
into.  Till  all  this  is  complied  with,  you 
shall  not  presume  to  come  into  the  play- 
ground, or  join  in  any  of  the  diversions 
of  the  school ;  and  all  persons  are  hereby 
admonished  not  to  keep  you  company 
till  this  is  done." 

Riot  was  then  dismissed  to  his  room ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  the 
widow's,  who  was  pleased  to  receive  his 
submission  graciously,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  apologize  for  her  own  improper 
treatment  of  master  Luckless,  to  whom 
she  sent  a  present  of  a  nice  ball  by  way 
of  amends. 

Thus  ended  this  important  business. 
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FIFTEENTH  EVENING. 

THE  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS. 
Tutor-^George — Harry. 

G.  What  a  delightful  smell ! 

H.  Charming!  It  is  sweeter  than  Mr. 
Essence's  shop. 

T.  Do  you  know  whence  it  comes  ? 

G.  O— it  is  from  the  bean-field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  I  suppose. 

T.  It  is.  This  is  the  month  in  which 
beans  are  in  blossom.  See  the  stalks  are 
full  of  their  black  and  white  flowers. 

H.  I  see  peas  in  blossom,  too,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  field. 

G.  You  told  us  some  time  ago  of 
grass  and  corn  flowers,  but  they  make  a 
poor  figure  compared  to  these. 

T.  They  do.  The  glory  of  a  corn-field 
is  when  it  is  ripe ;  but  peas  and  beans 
look  very  shabbily  at  that  time.  But 
suppose  we  take  a  closer  view  of  these 
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blossoms.  Go  you,  George,  and  bring 
me  a  bean-plant ;  and  you,  Harry,  a  pea. 

[They  go  and  bring  them. 

T.  Now  let  us  sit  down  and  compare 
them.  Do  you  think  these  flowers  much 
alike  ? 

H.  O  no — very  little. 

G.  Yes — a  good  deal ! 

T.  A  little  and  a  good  deal!  How 
can  that  be  ?  come  let  us  see.  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  much  resemble 
each  other  in  size  or  colour. 

G.  No— but  I  think  they  do  in  shape. 

T.  True.  They  are  both  irregular 
flowers,  and  have  the  same  distribution 
of  parts.  They  are  of  the  kind  called 
papilionaceous^  from  papilio,  the  Latin 
word  for  a  butterfly,  which  insect  they 
are  thought  to  resemble. 

G.  The  pea  does  a  little,  but  not 
much. 

T.  Some  do  much  more  than  these. 
Well — ^you  see  first  a  broad  leaf  standing 
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upright,  but  somewhat  bent  back ;  this 
is  named  the  standard.  On  each  side 
are  two  narrower,  called  the  wings. 
The  underside  of  the  flower  is  formed 
of  a  hollow  part  resembling  a  boat :  this 
is  called  a  keel. 

G.  It  is  very  like  a  boat  indeed  I 

T.  In  some  kinds,  however,  it  is 
divided  in  the  middle,  and  so  is  like  a 
boat  split  in  two.  All  these  parts  have 
claws  which  unite  to  form  a  tube,  set  in 
a  ca/j/j^,  or  flower-cup.  This  tube,  you 
observe,  is  longer  in  the  bean  than  in 
the  pea,  and  the  proportions  of  the  other 
parts  are  somewhat  different;  but  the 
parts  themselves  are  found  in  both. 

H.  So  they  are.  I  think  them  alike 
now. 

T.  That  is  the  consequence  of  exa-* 
mining  closely.  Now  let  us  strip  off  all 
the  leaves  of  this  bean-flower  but  the 
keel.  What  do  you  think  this  boat 
contains  ? 
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G.  It  must  be  those  little  things  you 
told  us  are  in  all  flowers. 

H.  The  chives  and  pistil. 

T.  Right.  I  will  draw  down  the  keel 
gently,  and  you  shall  see  them. 
H.  How  curious ! 

T.  Here  are  a  number  of  chives  join- 
ing in  their  bodies,  so  as  to  make  a  round 
tube,  or  cylinder,  through  which  comes 
out  a  crooked  thread,  which  is  the  pistil. 
I  will  now  with  a  pin  slit  this  cylinder. 
What  do  you  see  within  it  ? 

G>  Somewhat  like  a  little  pod. 

T.  True— and  to  show  you  that  it  is 
a  pod,  I  will  open  it,  and  you  shall  see 
the  seeds  within  it. 

H.  What  tiny  things!  Is  this  then 
what  makes  the  bean-pod  afterwards  ? 

T.  It  is.  When  the  blossom  drops, 
this  seed-vessel  grows  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  at  length  hardens  as  the  seeds  grow 
ripe,  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  and 
S  3 
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would  burst  and  shed  the  seeds,  if  they 
were  not  gathered. 

G.  I  have  seen  several  burst  pods  of 
our  sweet  peas  under  the  wall,  with 
nothing  left  in  them. 

T.  And  it  is  common  for  the  field 
peas  and  beans  to  lose  a  great  part  of 
the  seeds  while  they  are  getting  in. 

H.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pea-stalk 
there  are  some  pods  set  already. 

Jl  Open  one.  You  see  that  the  pod 
is  composed  of  two  shells,  and  that  all 
the  seeds  are  fastened  to  one  side  of  the 
pod,  but  alternately  to  each  shelU 

G.  Is  it  the  same  in  beans  ? 

T.  Yes,  and  in  all  other  pods  of  the 
papilionaceous  flowers.  Well — this  is 
the  general  structure  of  a  very  numerous 
and  useful  class  of  plants,  called  the 
leguminom  or  podded.  Of  these,  in  thi$ 
country^  the  greater  part  are  herbaceous^ 
with  ^ome  shrubs,  In  the  warm  climates 
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there  are  also  tall  trees.  Many  of  the 
leguminous  plants  afford  excellent  nou- 
rishment for  man  and  beast ;  and  their 
pods  have  the  name  of  pulse. 

G.  I  have  read  of  persons  living  on 
pulse,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
before. 

T.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  diet  of  abstemious  persons.  Of 
this  kind,  we  eat  peas,  beans,  and  kidney 
or  French  beans,  of  all  which  there  are 
a  variety  of  sorts  cultivated.  Other 
nations  eat  lentils  and  lupines,  which 
are  of  this  class ;  with  several  others. 

H.  I  remember  our  lupines  in  the 
garden  have  flowers  of  this  kind,  with 
pods  growing  in  clusters.  But  we  only 
cultivate  them  for  the  colour  and  smell. 

T.  But  other  nations  eat  them.  Then 
all  the  kinds  of  clover,  or  trefoil,  which 
are  so  useful  in  feeding  cattle,  belong  to 
this  tribe  ;  as  do  likewise  vetches^  sain-* 
foin  and  lucerne,  which  are  used  for  the 
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same  purpose.  These  principally  compose 
what  are  usually,  though  improperly, 
called,  in  agriculture,  artificial  grasses. 

G.  Clover  flowers  are  as  sweet  as 
beans ;  but  do  they  bear  pods  ? 

T.  Yes  ;  very  short  ones,  with  one  or 
two  seeds  in  each.  But  there  is  a  kind 
called  nonsuch,  with  a  very  small  yellow 
flower,  that  has  a  curious  twisted  pod 
like  a  snail-shell.  Many  of  the  legumi- 
nous plants  are  weak,  arid  cannbt  sup- 
port themselves ;  hence  they  are  furnished 
with  tendrils,  by  means  of  which  they 
clasp  neighbouring  plants,  and  run  up 
them.  You  know  the  garden  peas  do  so 
to  the  sticks  which  are  set  in  the  rows 
with  them.  Some  kind  of  vetches  run 
in  this  manner  up  the  hedges,  which 
they  decorate  with  their  long  bunches  of 
blue  or  purple  flowers.  Tares,  which  are 
some  of  the  slenderest  of  the  family,  do 
much  mischief  among  corn  by  twining 
round  it  and  choking  it. 
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H.  What  are  they  good  for  then  ? 

T.  They  are  weeds  or  noxious  plants 
with  respect  to  us;  but  doubtless  they 
have  their  uses  in  the  creation.  Some 
of  our  papilionaceous  plants,  however, 
are  able  enough  to  shift  for  themselves ; 
for  gorse  or  furze  is  of  the  number. 

G.  What,  that  prickly  bush  all  covered 
over  with  yellow  flowers,  that  overruns 
our  common  ? 

T.  Yes.  Then  there  is  broom,  a  plant 
as  big,  but  without  thorns,  and  with 
larger  flowers.  This  is  as  frequent  as 
furze  in  some  places, 

H.  I  know  it  grows  in  abundance  in 
the  broom-field. 

T.  It  does ;  but  the  naming  of  fields 
and  places  from  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  so  common  as  the  other. 

G.  We  have  some  bushes  of  white 
broom  in  the  shrubbery,  and  some  trees 
of  Spanish  broom. 

T.  TruQv  You  have  also  a  small  tree 
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which  flowers  early,  and  bears  a  great 
many  pendent  branches  of  yellow  bios* 
soms,  that  look  peculiarly  beautiful  when 
intermixed  with  the  purple  lilacs« 

H.  I  know  it — Laburnum. 

T.  Right.  This  is  one  of  our  class 
of  plants  too.  Then  there  is  a  large 
tree,  with  delicate  little  leaves^  protected 
by  long  thorns,  and  bearing  bunches  of 
white  papilionaceous  flowers. 

G.  I  know  which  you  mean,  but  I 
cannot  tell  the  name. 

T.  It  is  the  Bastard  Acacia,  or  Locust 
tree^  a  native  of  America.  Thus,  you 
see,  we  have  traced  this  class  of  plants 
through  all  sizes  from  the  trefoil  that 
covers  the  turf,  to  a  large  tree.  I  should 
not,  however,  forget  two  others,  the 
Liquorice,  and  the  Tamarind.  The 
Liquorice,  with  the  sweet  root  of  which 
you  are  well  acquainted,  grows  in  the 
warmer  countries,  especially  Spain,  but 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England^ 
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especially  at  Porafret  in  Yorkshire.  The 
Tamarind  is  a  large  spreading  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies,  and  valued  for 
its  shade,  as  well  as  for  the  cooling  acid 
pulp  of  its  pods,  which  are  preserved 
with  sugar  and  sent  over  to  us. 
I        I  know  them  very  well. 

T.  Well — do  you  think  now  you  shall 
both  be  able  to  discover  a  papilionaceous 
flower  when  you  meet  with  it  again  ? 

G.  I  believe  I  shall,  if  they  are  all 
like  these  we  have  been  examining. 

T.  They  have  all  the  same  parts, 
though  variously  proportioned.  What 
are  these  ? 

G.  There  is  the  standard  and  two 
wings. 

H.  And  the  keel. 

T.  Right — the  keel  some  times  cleft 
into  two,  and  then  it  is  an  irregular  five- 
leaved  flower.  The  chives  are  generally 
ten,  of  which  one  stands  apart  from  the 
rest.    The  pistil  single^  and  ending  in  a 
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pod.  Another  circumstance  common  to 
most  of  this  tribe,  is,  that  their  leaves 
are  winged  or  pinnated,  that  is,  having 
leaflets  set  opposite  each  other  upon  a 
middle  rib.  You  see  this  structure  in 
these  bean  leaves.  But  in  the  clovers 
there  are  only  two  opposite  leaflets,  and 
one  terminating ;  whence  their  name  of 
trefoil,  or  three-leaf.  What  we  call  a 
club  on  cards  is  properly  a  clover  leaf, 
and  the  French  call  it  trejle,  which 
means  the  same. 

G.  I  think  this  tribe  of  plants  almost 
as  useful  as  the  grasses. 

T.  They  perhaps  come  the  next  in 
utility :  but  their  seeds,  such  as  beans  and 
peas,  are  not  quite  such  good  nourish- 
ment  as  corn,  and  bread  cannot  be  made 
of  them. 

G.  But  clover  is  better  than  grass  for 
cattle. 

jT.  It  is  more  fattening,  and  makes 
cows  yield  plenty  of  fine  milk.  Well- 
let  us  march* 
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Charles.  You  gave  me  the  definition 
of  a  horse  some  time  ago — Pray,  Sir, 
how  is  a  man  defined  ? 

Fathe?\  That  is  worth  inquiring.  Let 
us  consider  then.  He  must  either  stand 
by  himself,  or  be  ranked  among  the 
quadrupeds ;  for  there  are  no  other  two- 
legged  animals  but  birds,  which  he  cer- 
taifilyS^bes^  iidt  resemble. 

C.  But  how  can  he  be  made  a^iju^d-^ 
ruped  ? 

F.  By  setting  him  to  crawl  on  the 
ground,  in  which  case  he  will  as  much 
resemble  a  baboon,  as  a  baboon  set  on 
his  hind-legs  does  a  man.  In  reality, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
arms  of  a  man  and  the  fore-legs  of  a 
quadruped ;  and  in  all  other  circum- 
stances of  internal  and  external  struc- 
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ture  they  are  evidently  formed  upon  the 
same  model. 

C.  I  suppose  then  we  must  call  him  a 
digitated  quadruped  that  generally  goes 
upon  its  hind  legs. 

F.  A  naturalist  could  not  reckon  him 
otherwise ;  and  accordingly  Linnaeus  has 
placed  him  in  the  same  division  with 
apes,  macocos,  and  bats. 

C.  Apes,  macocos^  and  bats ! 

F.  Yes — they  have  all  four  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw^  ]^^^||^||^^^^ 

How  do  you  like  your  rela- 
tions ? 

C.  Not  at  all  ! 

F.  Then  we  will  get  rid  of  them  by 
applying  to  the  other  part  of  human 
nature — the  mind.  Man  is  an  animal 
possessed  of  rtason^  and  the  only  one. 
This  therefore,  is  enough  to  define  him. 

C.  I  have  often  heard  that  man  is  a 
rational  creature,  and  I  have  a  notion 
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what  that  means  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  an  exact  definition  of  reason, 
j  F.  Reason  is  the  faculty  by  which  we 
j  compare  ideas  and  draw  conclusions.  A 
I  man  walking  in  the  woods  of  an  un- 
known country  finds  a  bow.  He  com- 
pares it  in  his  mind  with  other  bows,  and 
forms  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  made  by  man,  and  that  therefore 
the  country  is  probably  inhabited.  He 
discovers  a  hut ;  sees  in  it  half-burnt 
wood,  and  finds  that  the  ashes  are  not 
quite  cold.  He  concludes,  therefore^j 
with  certainty,  not  only  that  there  are 
inhabitants,  but  that  they  cannot  be  far 
distant.    No  other  animal  could  do  this. 

C  But  would  not  a  dog  who  had 
been  used  to  live  with  men,  run  into  such 
a  hut  and  expect  to  find  people  in  it  ? 

jF.  He  probably  would— and  this,  I 
acknowledge,  is  very  like  reason ;  for 
he  may  be  supposed  to  compare  in  his 
mind  the  hut  he  has  lived  in  with  that 
T  S 
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he  sees,  and  to  conclude,  that  as  there 
were  men  in  the  first  there  are  in  the 
last.  But  how  little  a  way  does  this 
carry  him  ?  He  finds  no  men  there, 
and  he  is  unable  by  any  marks  to  form 
a  judgment  how  long  they  have  been 
absent,  or  what  sort  of  people  they 
were ;  still  less  does  he  form  any  plan 
of  conduct  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

C.  Then  is  not  the  difference  only 
that  man  has  much  reason,  and  brutes 
little? 

jP.  If  we  adhere  to  the  mere  words 
of  the  definition  of  reason,  I  believe  this 
must  be  admitted ;  but  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  the  superiority  of  the  human  facul- 
ties is  so  great,  that  man  is  in  many 
points  absolutely  distinguished  from 
brutes.  In  the  first  place  he  has  the  use 
of  speech,  which  no  other  animal  has  at- 
tained. 

C.  Cannot  many  animals  make  them-* 
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selves  understood  by  one  another  by 
their  cries  ? 

F.  They  can  make  known  a  few  of 
their  common  wants  and  desires,  but 
they  cannot  discourse^  or  communicate 
ideas  stored  up  in  the  memory.  It  is 
this  faculty  which  makes  man  an  im- 
provable being,  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience acquired  by  one  individual  being 
thus  transmitted  to  others,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  series  of  progression. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
dogs  of  the  present  day  are  more  know- 
ing than  those  which  lived  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  but  the  men  of  this  age  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  numberless 
arts  and  sciences  than  their  remote  an- 
cestors ;  since,  by  the  use  of  speech  and 
of  writing  (which  is  speech  addressed  to 
the  eye),  every  age  adds  its  own  disco- 
veries to  all  former  ones.  This  know- 
ledge of  the  past  likewise  gives  man  a 
great  insight  into  the  future.  Shaks- 
T  3 
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pcare  excellently  defines  man  by  saying 
that  he  is  a  creature  "  made  with  large 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after." 

C.  Animals  must  surely  know  some- 
thing of  the  future,  when  they  lay  up  a 
store  of  provision  for  the  winter. 

F.  No — it  is  pretty  certain  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  they  will  do  it  as 
much  the  first  year  of  their  lives  as  any 
other.  Young  bees  turned  out  of  their 
hive,  as  soon  as  they  have  swarmed  and 
got  a  habitation,  begin  laying  up  honey, 
though  they  cannot  possibly  foresee  the 
use  they  shall  have  for  it.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  actions  of  this  kind  in 
animals  which  are  directed  to  an  useful 
end,  but  an  end  which  the  animal  knows 
nothing  of.  And  this  is  what  we  call 
instinct^  and  properly  distinguish  from 
reason.  Man  has  less  of  it  than  almost 
any  other  animal,  because  he  wants  it 
less.  Another  point  of  essential  differ- 
erice  is,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
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makes  use  of  instruments  in  any  of  his 
actions.  He  is  a  tool-making  and  ina- 
chine-making  animal.  By  means  of  this 
faculty  alone  he  is  every  where  lord  of 
the  creation,  and  has  equally  triumphed 
0ver  the  subtlety  of  the  cunning,  the 
swiftness  of  the  fleets  and  the  force  of 
the  strong.  He  is  the  only  animal  that 
has  found  out  the  use  of  Jire,  a  most  im- 
portant acquisition  ! 

C  I  have  read  of  some  large  apes 
that  will  come  and  sit  round  a  fire  in  the 
woods  when  men  have  left  it,  but  have 
not  the  sense  to  keep  it  in,  by  throwing 
on  sticks. 

jP.  Still  less  then  could  they  light  a 
fire.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery 
man  cooks  his  food,  which  no  other  ani- 
mal does.  He  alone  fences  against  the 
cold  by  clothing  as  well  as  by  fire.  Ha 
alone  cultivates  the  earthy  and  keep^ 
living  miimals  for  fiiture  uses. 

But  have  not  there  been  wild  mm 
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bred  in  the  woods  that  could  do  none  of 

these  things  ? 

F.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  re- 
cordedj  and  they  are  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  man  was  meant  to  be  a  gregarU 
ous  animal^  or  one  living  in  society,  in 
which  alone  his  faculties  have  full  scope, 
and  especially  his  power  of  improving  by 
the  use  of  speech.  These  poor  soUtary 
creatures,  brought  up  with  the  brutes, 
were  in  a  state  entirely  unnatural  to 
them.  A  solitary  bee,  ant,  or  beaver, 
would  hdve  none  of  the  skill  and  saga- 
city of  those  animals  in  their  proper  so- 
cial condition.  Society  sharpens  all  the 
faculties,  and  gives  ideas  and  views 
v/hich  never  could  have  been  entertained 
by  an  individual. 

C  But  some  men  that  live  in  society 
seem  to  be  little  above  the  brutes,  at 
least  when  compared  with  other  men. 
What  is  a  Hottentot  in  comparison  of 
one  of  us  ? 
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F.  The  difference,  indeed,  is  great ; 
but  we  agree  in  the  most  essential  cha- 
racters of  man^  and  perhaps  the  advan- 
tage is  not  all  on  our  side.  The  Hot- 
tentot cultivates  the  earth  and  rears 
cattle.  He  not  only  herds  with  his 
fellows,  but  he  has  instituted  some  sort 
of  government  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  he  has  a  no- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  controuling  present 
appetites  and  passions  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  good.  He  has  therefore  morals^ 
He  is  possessed  of  weapons,  tools,  cloth- 
ing, and  furniture,  of  his  own  making. 
In  agility  of  body^  and  the  knowledge  of 
various  circumstances  relative  to  the  na- 
ture of  animals,  he  surpasses  us.  His  in- 
feriority lies  in  those  things  in  which 
many  of  the  lowest  class  among  us  are 
almost  equally  inferior  to  the  instructed. 

C.  But  Hottentots  have  no  notion  of 
a  God  or  a  future  state. 
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F.  I  am  not  certain  how  far  that  is 
fact :  but  alas !  how  many  among  us 
have  no  knowlege  at  all  on  these  sub- 
jects, or  only  some  vague  notions  full 
of  absurdity  and  superstition!  People 
far  advanced  in  civilization  have  enter- 
tained the  grossest  errors  on  these  sub- 
jects,  which  are  only  to  be  corrected  by 
the  serious  application  of  reason,  or  by 
a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven. 

C.  You  said  man  was  an  improvable 
creature — but  have  not  many  nations 
been  a  long  time  in  a  savage  state  with- 
out improvement  ? 

F.  Man  is  always  capable  of  impro'oe* 
ment ;  but  he  may  exist  a  long  time,  in 
society,  without  actually  i7nproving  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  There  is  little 
improvement  among  nations  who  have 
not  the  art  of  writings  for  tradition  is 
not  capable  of  preserving  very  accurate 
or  extensive  knowledge ;  and  many  arts 
and  sciences^  after  flourishing  greatly^ 
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jhave  been  entirely  lost,  in  countries 
which  have  been  overrun  by  barbarous 
and  illiterate  nations.  Then  there  is  a 
principle  which  I  might  have  mentioned 
as  one  of  those  that  distinguish  man  from 
brutes,  but  it  as  much  distinguishes  some 
nien  from  others.  This  is  a  curiosity ^ 
or  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.  Most  savages  have  little  or  nothing 
of  this;  but  without  it  we  should  want 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  exert 
our  faculties.  It  is  curiosity  that  impels 
lis  to  search  into  the  properties  of  every 
part  of  nature,  to  try  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments, to  visit  distant  regions,  and  even 
to  examine  the  appearances  and  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Every  fact  thus 
discovered  leads  to  other  facts ;  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  be  set  to  this  progress. 
The  time  may  come,  when  what  we  now 
know  may  seem  as  much  ignorance  to 
future  ages  as  the  knowledge  of  early 
times  does  ta  iis» 
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C  What  nations  know  the  most  at 
present  ? 

F.  The  Europeans  have  long  been 
distinguished  for  superior  ardour  after 
knowledge,  and  they  possess  beyond  all 
connparison  the  greatest  share  of  it, 
whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  rest  of  the  world.  The  coun- 
tries in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  most 
flourish  at  present,  are  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  North 
America,  which,  you  know,  is  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  Europeans.  In  these 
countries  man  may  be  said  to  be  most 
man  ;  and  they  may  apply  to  themselves 
the  poet's  boast,  . 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  these  reahiis  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky^ 
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A  PARABLE. 

Have  you  ever  walked  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  great  city  ? 

What  shoals  of  people  pouring  in  from 
opposite  quarters,  like  torrents  meeting 
in  a  narrow  valley  !  You  would  imagine 
it  impossible  for  them  to  get  through  ; 
yet  all  pass  on  their  way  without  stop  or 
molestation. 

Were  each  man  to  proceed  exactly  in 
the  line  in  which  he  set  out^  he  could 
not  move  many  paces  without  encounter- 
ing another  full  in  his  track.  They 
would  strike  against  each  other,  fall 
back,  push  forward  again,  block  up  the 
way  for  themselves  and  those  after 
them,  and  throw  the  whole  street  into 
confusion. 

All  this  is  avoided  by  every  man's 
yielding  a  little. 

VOL.  IL  ¥ 
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Instead  of  advancing  square,  stiff,  with 
arms  stuck  out,  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  walk  the  streets,  ghdes  along,  his 
arms  close,  his  body  oblique  and  flexible, 
his  track  gently  winding,  leaving  now  a 
few  inches  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  so 
as  to  pass  and  be  passed  without  touch- 
ing, in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

He  pushes  no  one  into  the  kennel,  nor 
goes  into  it  himself.  By  7nutual  accom- 
modation the  path,  though  narrow,  holds 
them  all. 

He  goes  neither  much  faster  nor  much 
slower  than  those  who  go  in  the  same 
direction.  In  the  first  case  he  would 
elbow,  in  the  second  he  would  be  el- 
bowed. 

If  any  accidental  stop  arises,  from  a 
carriage  crossing,  a  cask  rolled,  a  pick- 
pocket detected,  or  the  hke,  he  does  not 
increase  the  bustle  by  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  it,  but  checks  his  pace,  and 
patiently  waits  for  its  removal 
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Like  this  is  the  march  of  life. 

In  our  progress  through  the  world,  a 
thousand  things  stand  continually  in  our 
way.  Some  people  meet  us  full  in  the 
face  with  opposite  opinions  and  inclina- 
tions. Some  stand  before  us  in  our  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  interest,  and  others 
follow  close  upon  our  heels.  Now,  we 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  consider,  that 
the  road  is  as  free  for  one  as  another  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  persons  should  go  out  of  their  way 
to  let  us  pasg,  any  more  than  we  out  of 
ours.  Then^  if  we  do  not  mutually  yield 
and  acommodate  a  little,  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  all  stand  still,  or  be  thrown  into 
a  perpetual  confusion  of  squeezing  and 
jostling.  If  we  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  to  some  point  of 
pleasure  or  interest  in  our  view,  and  do 
not  occasionally  hold  back,  when  the 
crowd  gathers,  and  angry  contentions 
arise^  we  shall  only  augment  the  tumult^ 
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without  advancing  our  own  progress.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  our  business  to  move  on- 
wards, steadily,  but  quietly,  obstructing 
others  as  little  as  possible,  yielding  a  lit- 
tle to  this  man's  prejudices,  and  that 
man's  desires,  and  doing  every  thing  in 
our  power  to  make  the  journey  of  life 
easy  to  all  our  fellow-travellers  as  well  as 
to  ourselves. 

SIXTEENTH  EVENING. 
THE  COMPOUND.FLOWERED  PLANTS. 

Tutor —  George—Harry . 

George.  Harhy,  can  you  blow  off  all 
these  dandelion  feathers  at  a  puff? 
Harry.  I  will  try. 

G.  See — you  have  left  almost  half  of 
them. 

H.  Can  you  do  better  ? 
G.  Yes — look  here. 

//.  There  are  still  several  left 
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T.  A  pretty  child's  play  you  have  got 
there.  Bring  me  one  of  the  dandelion 
heads,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  make  no 
other  use  of  it. 

H.  Here  is  a  very  full  one. 

T.  Do  you  know  what  these  feathers, 
as  you  call  them,  are  ? 

G.  I  believe  they  belong  to  the  seed. 

T.  They  do,  and  they  are  worth 
examining.  Look  at  this  single  one 
through  my  magnifying  glass ;  you  ob- 
serve the  seed  at  the  bottom,  like  the 
point  of  a  dart.  From  it  springs  a 
slender  hairy  shaft  crowned  by  a  very 
elegant  spreading  plume.  You  see  it 
is  a  complete  arrow  of  nature's  manu- 
facture. 

G.  How  exact ! 

H.  What  a  beautiful  thing  ! 

T.  I  am  sure  you  see  the  use  of  it  at 
once. 

G.  It  is  to  set  the  seeds  a  flying  with 
the  wind. 

U3 
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H.  And  I  suppose  they  sow  them- 
selves where  thej  light. 

T.  They  do.  This  is  one  of  nature's 
contrivances  for  dissemination^  or  that 
scattering  of  the  seeds  of  plants  which 
makes  them  reach  all  the  places  proper 
for  their  growth.  I  dare  say  you  have 
observed  other  plants  furnished  with  the 
same  winged  or  feathered  seeds. 

H.  O  yes — there  are  groundsel,  and 
ragwort,  and  thistles. 

G.  In  a  windy  day  I  have  seen  the 
air  all  full  of  thistle  down. 

T.  Very  likely ;  and  for  that  reason 
you  never  saw  a  new  made  bank  of 
earth,  or  a  heap  of  dung  in  the  fields, 
but  it  was  presently  covered  vi^ith  thistles. 
These,  and  the  other  plants  that  have 
been  named,  belong  to  a  very  extensive 
class,  which  it  is  worth  while  being  ac- 
quainted with.  They  are  called  the  coni" 
pound-floivered  plants, 

G.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  m 
a  lecture  about  them  ? 
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T.  With  all  my  heart.  Get  me  a 
dandelion  in  flower,  a  thistle  head,  and 
a  daisy — if  you  cannot  find  a  common 
daisy,  one  of  the  great  ox-eye  daisies  in 
the  corn  will  do  as  well. 
I      G.  and  H.  Here  they  are. 

71  Very  well.  All  these  are  com^ 
pound  Jiowers  ;  for  if  you  will  examine 
them  narrowly,  you  will  perceive  that 
I  they  consist  of  a  number  of  little  flowers, 
OY  Jlorets^  enclosed  in  a  common  cup^ 
which  cup  is  made  of  a  number  of  scales, 
lying  on  each  other  like  tiles  of  a  house. 
G.  I  see  it. 

T.  The  florets  are  not  all  alike  in 
shape.  In  the  dandelion  you  will  observe 
that  they  consist  of  a  tube  from  which, 
at  its  upper  end,  proceeds  a  sort  of  strap- 
shaped  tongue  or  fillet :  in  the  thistle 
I  they    are    tubular    or  funnel-shaped 
throughout :  in  the  daisy  the  centre  oiies^ 
which  form  the  dishy  as  it  is  called,  are 
I  tubular-  while  those  in  the  circumference 
I  ^ave  a  broad  strap  on  one  side,  which 
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altogether  compose  the  7^ ays  of  the  flow- 
ers ;  whence  this  sort  are  called  radiated. 
Now  take  the  glass  and  examine  the 
florets  singly.  Can  you  discern  their 
chives  and  pointals  ? 

G.  I  can. 

jT.  You  may  remark  that  there  are 
five  chives  to  each,  the  tips  of  which 
unite  into  a  tube,  through  which  the 
pointal  passes,  having  its  summit  doubled 
and  curled  back. 

H.  I  can  just  make  it  out  with  the 
glass,  but  hardly  with  the  naked  eye. 

7 .  It  is  from  this  circumstance  of  the 
tips  of  the  chives  growing  together  that 
Linn^os  has  taken  his  distinction  of  the 
whole  class  ;  and  he  has  named  it  Synge^ 
nesia^  from  two  Greek  words  having  that 
signification.  You  will  further  observe 
that  all  these  floret^  stand  upon  a  stool 
or  receptacle  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
which  is  the  cushion  left  on  the  dande- 
lion stalk  after  the  seeds  are  blown  away. 
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Into  this  the  seeds  are  slightly  stucky 
which  are  one  apiece  to  every  perfect 
or  fertile  floret.  This  is  the  general 
structure  of  the  compound  flowers. 

H.  Are  all  their  seeds  feathered  ? 

T.  Not  all.  These  of  the  daisy  are  not. 
But  in  a  great  many  species  they  are. 

H.  I  should  have  thought  these  were 
a  very  useful  class  of  plants  by  the  pains 
nature  has  taken  to  spread  them^  if  you 
had  not  told  us  that  thistles,  and  rag- 
wort, and  groundsel,  were  some  of  them, 

T.  And  if  you  do  not  confine  your 
idea  of  usefulness  to  what  is  serviceable 
to  man,  but  extend  it  to  the  whole 
creation,  you  may  safely  conclude  from 
their  abundance,  that  they  must  be 
highly  useful  in  the  general  economy  of 
nature.  In  fact  no  plants  feed  a  greater 
number  of  insects,  and  none  are  more  ini« 
portant  to  the  small  birds^  to  whom  they 
furnish  food  by  their  seeds^  and  a 
fine    warm    down   for    lining  their 
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nests.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
you  may  see  whole  flocks  of  linnets 
and  gold-finches  pecking  among  the 
thistles;  and  you  know  that  groundsel 
is  a  favourite  treat  to  birds  in  a  cage. 
To  man,  however,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  troublesome  and  unsightly  weeds. 
Burdock,  thistles,  and  yarrow,  overrun 
his  hedge  banks  :  dandelion,  and  hawk- 
v/eed,  which  much  resembles  it,  fill  his 
meadows;  the  tall  and  branching  ragwort, 
and  blue  succory,  cumber  his  pastures ; 
and  wild  chamomile,  ox-eye,  and  corn 
marygold,  choke  up  his  corn-fields.. 
These  plants  in  general  have  a  bitter 
nauseous  taste,  so  that  no  cattle  will 
touch  them.  Daisies,  I  believe,  are  the 
chief  exception. 

G.  But  some  of  them,  I  suppose,  are 
useful  to  man  ? 

T.  Yes,  several,  and  in  various  ways. 
Some  that  have  milky  bitter  juices  are 
employed  in  medicine  for  purifying  the 
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blood  and  removing  obstructions.  Of 
these  are  dandeiion,  succory,  and  sow- 
thistle.  Many  others  are  bitter,  and 
strongly  aromatic  ;  as  chamomile,  worm- 
wood, southernwood,  feverfew,  and 
tansy  ;  these  are  good  for  strengthening 
the  stomach  and  expelling  worms.  That 
capital  ingredient  in  salad,  lettuce,  is  of 
this  class,  and  so  is  endive.  Artichoke 
forms  a  very  singular  article  of  diet,  for 
the  part  chiefly  eaten,  called  the  bottom, 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  upon 
which  the  choke,  or  seeds  with  their 
feathers,  is  placed.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  larger  species  of  thistles  may  be 
drest  and  eaten  the  same  way.  Then 
there  is  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  is 
the  root  of  a  species  of  sun-flower,  and, 
when  boiled,  much  resembles  in  taste  an 
artichoke  bottom.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  proportion  of  this  class 
of  plants  is  used  in  food. 
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G.  Are  there  no  garden-flowers  be- 
longing to  them  ? 

T.  Several,  especially  of  the  autumnal 
ones.  There  are  sun-flowers  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  the  largest  flowers  the 
garden  produces,  though  not  the  most 
sightly ;  marygolds,  both  the  common, 
and  the  French  and  African^  asters, 
china-asters,  golden-rod,  and  chrysanthe- 
mums. Very  few  flowers  of  this  class 
have  an  agreeable  scent,  and  their  shape 
is  not  the  most  pleasing ;  but  they  have 
often  gay  colours,  and  make  a  figure  in 
the  garden  v/hen  other  thingr  are  over. 
Well— this  is  most  that  I  recollect  worth 
noticing  of  the  compound-flowered 
plants.  They  are  a  difficult  class  to 
make  out  botanically,  though  pretty 
easily  known  from  each  other  by  sight. 
1  will  take  care  to  point  out  to  you  the 
principal  of  them  that  we  meet  with  in 
our  walks,  and  you  must  get  acquainted 
with  them- 
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ON  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Mrs.  F.  one  day  having  occasion  to 
be  blooded^  sent  for  a  surgeon.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  her  young 
daughter,  Eliza,  started  up,  and  was 
hastily  going  away,  when  her  mother 
called  her  back. 

Mrs.  F.  Eliza,  do  not  go,  I  want  you 
to  stay  by  me. 

Eliz.  Dear  mamma !  I  can  never  bear 
to  see  you  blooded, 

Mrs.  F.  Why  not  ?  what  harm  will 
it  do  you. 

F.  O  dear !  I  cannot  look  at  blood* 
Besides,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  hurt, 
mamma ! 

Mrs.  F.  O,  if  I  can  bear  to  feel  it„ 
surely  you  may  to  see  it.  But  come— 
you  7nust  stay^  and  we  will  talk  about  it 
afterwards. 

Eliza  then,  pale  and  trombling,  stood 

VOL.  JI.  X 
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by  her  mother  and  saw  the  whole  ope- 
ration. She  could  not  help,  however, 
turning  her  head  away  when  the  incision 
was  made,  and  the  first  flow  of  blood 
made  her  start  and  shudder.  When  all 
was  over,  and  the  surgeon  gone,  Mrs.  F. 
began  : 

Well,  Eliza,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  mighty  matter  now  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  very  foolish  to  have  run  away 
from  it? 

jE.  O  mamma !  how  frightened  I  was 
when  he  took  out  his  lancet !  Did  it  not 
hurt  you  a  great  deal  ? 

JVlrs.  F.  No,  very  little.  And  if  it 
had,  it  was  to  do  me  good,  you  know. 

E.  But  why  should  I  stay  to  see  it  ? 
I  could  do  you  no  good. 

J/r^.  F.  Perhaps  not;  but  it  will  do 
you  good  to  be  accustomed  to  such 
sights. 

E.  Why,  mamma? 
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Mrs.  F.  Because  instances  are  every 
day  happening  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
assist  fellow-creatures  in  circumstances  of 
pain  and  distress  :  and  if  we  were  to  in* 
dulge  a  reluctance  to  come  near  to  them 
on  those  occasions,  we  should  never  ac- 
quire either  the  knowledge  or  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

E.  But  if  I  had  been  told  how  to  help 
people  in  such  cases,  could  not  I  do  it 
without  being  used  to  see  them  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No.  We  have  all  naturally 
a  horror  at  every  thing  which  is  the 
cause  of  pain  and  danger  to  ourselves  , 
or  others;  and  nothing  but  habit  can 
give  most  of  us  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary  to  enable  us  in  such  occurren- 
ces to  employ  our  knowledge  to  the  best 
advantage. 

E.  What  is  presence  of  mind^  mam* 
ma? 
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3frs.  F.  It  is  that  steady  possession 
of  ourselves  in  cases  of  alarm,  that  pre- 
vents us  from  being  flurried  and  fright- 
ened. You  have  heard  the  expression 
of  hming  all  our  wits  about  us.  That* 
is  the  effect  of  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
most  inestimable  quality  it  is,  for  with- 
out it^  we  are  full  as  likely  to  run  into 
danger  as  to  avoid  it.  Do  you  not  re- 
member hearing  of  your  cousin  Mary's 
cap  taking  fire  in  the  candle  ? 

E.  O  yes — very  well. 

Mrs.  F.  Well — the  maid^  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it,  set  up  a  great  scream,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room ;  and  Mary  might 
have  been  burnt  to  death  for  any  assist- 
ance she  could  give  her. 

How  foolish  that  was  ! 

Mj's.  F,  Yes — 'the  girl  had  not  the 
least  presence  of  mind,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  depriving  her  of  all  recol- 
lection and   making  her  entirely  use- 
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less.  But  as  soon  as  your  aunt  came 
up,  she  took  the  right  method  for  pre- 
venting  the  mischief.  The  cap  was  too 
much  on  fire  to  be  pulled  ofl';  so  she 
whipped  a  quilt  from  the  bed  and  flung 
it  round  Mary's  head,  and  thus  stifled 
the  flame. 

E.  Mary  was  a  good  deal  scorched, 
though. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes-^but  it  was  very  well 
that  it  was  no  worse.  If  the  maid, 
however,  had  acted  with  any  sense  at 
first,  no  harm  at  all  would  have  been 
done,  except  burning  the  cap.  I  re- 
member a  much  more  fatal  example  of 
the  want  of  presence  of  mind.  The 
mistress  of  a  family  was  awakened  by 
flames  bursting  through  the  wainscot 
into  her  chamber.  She  flew  to  the 
stair-case  ;  and  in  her  confusion,  instead 
of  going  up  stairs  to  call  her  children, 
who  slept  together  in  the  nursery  over- 
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Iieadj  and  who  might  all  have  escaped 
by  the  top  of  the  house^  she  ran  down^ 
and  with  much  danger  made  way 
through  the  fire^  into  the  street.  When 
she  had  got  thither-^  the  thought  of  her 
poor  children  rushed  into  her  mind,  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  stairs  had  caught 
fire,  so  that  nobody  could  get  near  them, 
and  they  were  burned  in  their  beds. 

E.  What  a  sad  thing ! 

Mrs.  F.  Sad  indeed !  Now  I  will  tell 
you  of  a  different  conduct,  A  lady  was 
awakened  by  the  crackling  of  fire^^  and 
saw  it  shining  under  her  chamber  door. 
Her  husband  would  immediately  have 
opened  the  door,  but  she  prevented  him, 
since  the  smoke  and  flame  would  then 
have  burst  in  upon  them» 

The  children  with  a  maid  slept  in  a 
room  opening  out  of  theirs.  She  went 
and  awakened  them ;  arid  tying  together 
the  sheets  and  blankets,  she  sent  down 
the  maid  from  the  window  first,  and  then 
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let  down  the  children  one  by  one  to  her* 
Last  of  all  she  descended  herself.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  floor  fell  in,  and 
all  the  house  was  in  flames. 

E.  What  a  happy  escape  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes— and  with  what  cool 
recollection  of  mind  it  was  managed ! 
For  mothers  to  love  their  children,  and 
be  willing  to  run  any  hazards  for  them, 
is  common ;  but  in  weak  minds  that 
very  love  is  apt  to  prevent  exertions 
in  the  time  of  danger.  I  knew  a  lady 
who  had  a  fine  little  boy  sitting  in  her 
lap.  He  put  a  whole  plum  into  his 
mouth,  which  slipped  into  his  throat  and 
chocked  him.  The  poor  fellow  turned 
black  and  struggled  violently ;  and  the 
mother  was  so  frightened^  that  instead 
of  putting  her  fingers  in  his  throat, 
and  pulling  out  the  plum,  which  might 
easily  have  been  done,  she  laid  him  on 
the  floor,  and  ran  to  call  for  assistance. 
But  the  maids  who  came  up  were  as 
much  flurried  as  she ;  and  the  child  died 
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before  any  thing  effectual  was  done  to 
relieve  him. 

E.  How  unhappy  she  must  have  been 
about  it ! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes.  It  threw  her  into  an 
illness  which  had  liked  to  have  cost  her 
her  life. 

Another  lady,  seeing  her  little  boy 
climb  up  a  high  ladder,  set  up  a  violent 
scream  that  frightened  the  child,  so  that 
he  fell  down  and  was  much  hurt ;  where- 
as if  she  had  possessed  command  enough 
over  herself  to  speak  to  him  gently,  he 
might  have  got  down  safely. 

J5.  Dear  mamma  !  what  is  that  run- 
ning down  your  arm  ?— O,  it  is  blood ! 

Mrs.  F,  Yes — my  arm  bleeds  again. 
I  have  stirred  it  too  soon. 

E.  Dear  !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mj^s.  F.  Don't  frighten  yourself.  I 
shall  stop  the  blood  by  pressing  on  the 
orifice  with  my  finger.  In  the  mean 
time  do  you  ring  the  bell. 

[Eliza  rings — a  servant  comes. 
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Mrs.  F.  Betty  my  arm  bleeds.  Can 
you  tie  it  up  again  ? 

Betty.  I  believe  I  can^  madam. 

l^She  takes  off  the  bandage 
and  puts  on  another. 

E.  I  hope  it  is  stopped  now. 

Mrs.  F.  It  is.  Betty  has  done  it 
very  well.  You  see  she  went  about  it 
with  composure.  This  accident  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  story  which  is 
very  well  worth  hearing.  A  man  once 
reaping  in  the  field  cut  his  arm  dread- 
fully with  his  siclde^  and  divided  an 
artery. 

E.  What  is  that^  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  F.  It  is  one  of  the  canals  or 
pipes  through  which  the  blood  from  the 
heart  runs  like  water  in  a  pipe  brought 
from  a  reservoir.  When  one  of  these  is 
cut  it  bleeds  very  violently,  and  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  make  a  pressure  be 
tween  the  wounded  place  and  the  hearty 
in  order  to  intercept  the  course  of  the 
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blood  towards  it.    Well — this  poor  mai  j 
bled  profusely;  and  the  people  abou  ^ 
him,  both  men  and  women,  were  so  stu  ( 
pefied  with  fright,  that  some  ran  on 
way,  some  another,   and  some  stoo( 
stock  still.    In  short,  he  would  hav 
soon  bled  to  death,  had  not  a  brisk  stout 
hearted  wench,  who  came  up,  slipped  ol 
her  garter,  and  bound  it  tight  above  th 
wound,  by  which  means  the  bleedinj 
was  stopped  till  proper  help  could  b 
procured. 

E.  What  a  clever  wench !  But  ho\ 
did  she  know  what  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  F.  She  had  perhaps  heard  i 
as  you  have  done  now  ;  and  so  probabi 
had  some  of  the  others,  but  they  had  nc 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  put  it  int 
practice.    It  is  a  much  greater  trial  (  c 
courage,   however,   when   the  dange  g 
presses  upon  ourselves  as  well  as  other  ^ 
Suppose  a  furious  bull  was  to  come  upo 
you  in  the  midst  of  a  field.    You  coul  p 
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iiot  possibly  escape  him  by  running,  and 
attempting  it  would  destroy  your  only 
[chance  of  safety. 

E.  What  would  that  be? 
I   Mrs.  F.  I  have  a  story  for  that  too. 
rhe  mother  of  that  Mr.  Day,  who  wrote 
l^andford  and  Mert072,  was  distinguish- 
as  he  also  was,  for  courage  and  pre- 
lence  of  mind.    When  a  young  woman, 
|he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  fields 
pth  a  companion,  when  they  perceived 
|i  bull  coming  to  them,  roaring  and  tos- 
ling  about  his  horns  in  the  most  tremen- 
lous  manner. 
E.  O,  how  I  should  have  screamed  ! 
Mrs.  F.  I  dare  say  you  would ;  and 
0  did  her  companion.    But  she  bid  her 
valk  away  behind  her  as  gently  as  she 
^lould,  whilst  she  herself  stopped  short, 
And  faced  the  bull,  eyeing  him  with  a 
etermined   countenance.      The  bull, 
hen  he  had  come  near,  stopped  also, 
awing  the  ground  and  roaring*  Few 
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animals  will  attack  a  man  who  steadily 
waits  for  him.  In  a  while,  she  drew 
back  some  steps,  still  facing  the  bull 
The  bull  followed.  She  stopped,  and 
then  he  stopped.  In  this  manner,  she 
made  good  her  retreat  to  the  stile  over 
which  her  companion  had  before  got. 
She  then  turned  and  sprung  over  it ;  and 
got  clear  out  of  danger. 

E.  That  was  bravely  done,  indeed ! 
But  I  think  very  few  women  could  have 
done  as  much. 

Mrs.  F.  Such  a  degree  of  cool  reso- 
lution to  be  sure  is  not  common.  But 
I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the  East  Indies 
who  showed  at  least  as  much.  She  was 
sitting  out  of  doors  with  a  party  of  plea- 
sure, when  they  were  aware  of  a  huge 
tiger  that  had  crept  through  a  hedge 
near  them,  and  was  just  ready  to  make 
his  fatal  spring.  They  were  struck  with 
the  utmost  consternation  ;  but  she,  with 
au  umbrella  in  her  hand;  turned  to  tha 
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tiger>  and  suddenly  spread  it  full  in  his 
face.  This  unusual  assault  so  terrified 
the  beast,  that,  taking  a  prodigious  leap, 
le  sprung  over  the  fence,  and  plunged 
^ut  of  sight  into  the  neighbouring 
thicket. 

E.  Well — that  was  the  boldest  thing 
:  ever  heard  of.  But  is  it  possible,  mam- 
[na,  to  make  one's  self  courageous  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Courage,  my  dear,  is  of  two 
dnds  ;  one  the  gift  of  nature,  the  other 
^f  reason  and  habit.  Men  have  naturally 
miore  courage  than  women ;  that  is,  they 
%ve  less  affected  by  danger ;  it  makes  a 
ess  impression  upon  them,  and  does  not 
flutter  their  spirits  so  much#  This  is 
owing  to  the  difference  of  their  bodily 
constitution ;  and  from  the  same  cause, 
iome  men  and  some  women  are  more 
courageous  than  others.  But  the  other 
kind  of  courage  may  in  some  measure 
be  acquired  by  every  one.  Reason 
teaches  us  to  face  smaller  dangers  in 
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order  to  avoid  greater,  and  even  to  un- 
dergo the  greatest  when  our  duty  re- 
quires it.  Habit  makes  us  less  affected 
by  particular  dangers  which  have  often 
come  in  our  way.  A  sailor  does  not  feel 
the  danger  of  a  storm  so  much  as  a  land- 
man, but  if  he  was  mounted  upon  a 
spirited  horse  in  a  fox-chase,  he  would 
probably  be  the  most  timorous  man 
in  company.  The  courage  of  women  is 
chiefly  tried  in  domestic  dangers.  They 
are  attendants  on  the  sick  and  dying ; 
and  they  must  qualify  themselves  to  go 
through  many  scenes  of  terror  in  these 
situations,  which  would  alarm  the  stout- 
est-hearted man  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  them. 

E.  I  have  heard  that  women  gene- 
rally bear  pain  and  illness  better  than 
men. 

Mrs.  F.  They  do  so,  because  they 
are  more  used  to  them,  both  in  them- 
selves and  others. 
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E.  I  think  I  should  not  be  afraid 
again  to  see  any  body  blooded. 

Jllrs.  F.  I  hope  not.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  I  made  you  stand  by  me.  And 
I  would  have  you  always  force  yourself 
to  look  on  and  give  assistance  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  however  painful  it  may  at 
first  be  to  you,  that  you  may  as  soon  as 
possible  gain  that  presence  of  mind 
which  arises  from  habit. 

E.  But  would  that  make  me  like  to 
be  blooded  myself? 

Mrs.  F.  Not  to  like  it,  but  to  lose 
all  foolish  fears  about  it,  and  submit 
calmly  to  it  when  good  for  you.  But 
I  hope  you  have  sense  enough  to  do  that 
already. 
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